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THE Northwestern Association of Underwriters is about to 
It is usually prolific in 
essays and suggestions, prepared and otherwise, and this year 
there are to be some prize essays upon topics heretofore an- 
nounced, There is one conundrum we would like to suggest, 
which, if it can be satisfactory solved, will render all others super- 
fluous. That is, ‘‘ How best to inject the elements of common 
honesty into certain company managers, so that their brother 
When this can be 


convene in annual conclave at Chicago. 


managers can have confidence in them.” 
accomplished, tariff associations become possible, hostile legis- 
lation can be successfully combated, and the fire underwriters’ 
millenium will have arrived. Beside this problem all other 
questions and topics dwarf into insignificance. 


THE co-operative insurance societies’ special organs are taking 
THE SPECTATOR to task because we persist in exposing the 
tallacy of the so-called system of life insurance which they 
espouse. We have neither time, space, nor patience to reply 
to them all, but, fully convinced that the mortuary assessment 
plan of life insurance is founded in error, and is doomed to fail- 
ure in every instance that it is tried, we shall continue to ex- 
pose its fallacies and to combat its errors in our own way. 
Thousands of deluded mortals have fallen victims to this co-op- 
erative snare, and if we shall be the means of saving a few from 
the clutches of this blood-sucking octopus, and inducing them 
to partake of the fruits of legitimate life insurance, we shall be 
amply repaid for all the abuse and ‘“‘ sarkasm” heaped upon us 
by the champions of this delusive system. 


MINNESOTA has not been a profitable field for fire under- 
writers to cultivate for some years. What with the immense 
flour and lumber mills at Minneapolis—presenting special haz- 
ards and requiring large lines of insurance—an inadequate water 
supply and special hazards in St. Paul, and the general lack of 
fire extinguishing apparatus in the other cities and villages of 
the State, fire underwriting can only be prosecuted there at a 
loss. Already St. Paul has had two fires this year, involving 
losses of over half a million dollars each, and as Minneapolis is 
jealous of everything St. Paul does, we may expect her to indulge 
in another mill explosion and great conflagration at no distant day. 
Minnesota ranks as the first State in the Union for raising wheat, 
and occupies no mean rank for the ease with which it makes away 
with insurance capital. Still, Governor Washburn, who ab- 
sorbed several hundred thousand dollars of it, is not satisfied, 
but berates the companies roundly because they did not pay his 














loss without investigating it. The Governor is, or has been, 
trustee for various estates; we hope he did not administer them 
as he would have the managers administer the funds of which 
they are trustees. In the recent publication of his grievances 
against insurance companies, Governor Washburn showed more 
temper than good sense. 








THE introduction of electricity for light in buildings, and 
also as a motive power, is opening up something new for the 
attention of the underwriters. If electricity can be successfully 
used as a means for lighting and for propelling machinery, the 
retirement of oil and candles for the former purpose, and 
wood and coal for the latter, will revolutionize matters to such 
an extent as to entirely change the fire experience of the coun- 
try. Underwriters are, or should be, greatly interested 
in the matter of electrical discoveries, and should give the 
subject that consideration which its importance demands. 
Remove oil and fuel from the elements of danger in connec- 
tion with fires, and when superseded by electricity, the fire loss 
of the country will be vastly differently from what it now is. 
Sufficient experimenting has been done already to prove the 
practicability of the above-mentioned application of this subtle 
and powerful agency. 





A GENTLEMAN of an exceedingly inquisitive turn of mind, 
and possessed of extreme modesty withal, writes to ask us if we 
will “kindly favor him with the following information, viz: 
the amount of life insurance in force in Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States; the amount of capital em- 
ployed by all life companies; their reserves, and the amount 
they all pay in death claims annually.” We have no doubt this 
information would be valuable to our correspondent ; we know 
ot entire families that would be glad to get it onthe same terms ; 
in fact, we would ourselves. We are confident if we had the 
exact information asked for, we could make a good sized 
book, for which there would be a large and immediate sale. 
The inquisitiveness and ** cheek” of the Yankee have become 
proverbial, but the above request comes from Canada. We 
propose to put half a dozen clerks to work at once for a year or 
so to make the necessary research and compile in convenient 
form the information desired, and, as our correspondent neglected 
to enclose postage stamps, we shall cheerfully prepay postage 
for the sake of posting him. While we are glad to supply our 
friends with information at all times to the full extent of our 
power, our Canadian friend somewhat exceeds the limits of our 
courtesy. 


Tue Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of New Jersey, 
will be examined next month by the insurance officials of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and Ohio, the company having asked for 
such examination. Recently the Connecticut Mutual under- 


went a thorough overhauling, passing triumphantly through the 
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ordeal ; the Mutual Life has also requested an official examina- | 


tion, and is to receive attention at an early day. This general 
anxiety of the companies that have not been officially examined 
for some time, to exhibit all their affairs to the officers appointed 
for that purpose, shows that the officers are confident of their 
standing, and desire the public to be impressed with their 
integrity and honest dealings. Nothing will tend more effectu- 
ally to dispel the suspicion that has been cast upon life insur- 
ance management by a few scoundrels who deliberately wrecked 
solvent companies for their own gain, than this unreserved 
showing of hands, and exhibiting to the public the innermost 
transactions of the companies. During the past few years the 
business of life insurance, like everything else, has languished 
somewhat, and, now that it is beginning to revive, it is greatly 
to the credit of the managers that they can say to the public, 
‘** we have passed through the trying yearsof business stagnation 
with clean hands, and now invite the most searching scrutiny 
of our acts, that all may see how we have administered the trust 
funds committed to our care.” The fact that they did survive 
the hard times, not only saving the money placed in their care, 
but investing it with such wisdom as to secure a profit thereby, is 
abundant evidence of the trustworthiness of the managers and of 
the right of the companies to live and enjoy public confidence. 
No business in the country can show a cleaner record, with less 
percentage of loss by injudicious investments, embezzlements 
or frauds of any kind, than that of life insurance, nor is there 
any system of saving which the public enjoys that has made 
such liberal returns to its patrons. The truth of these state- 
ments is demonstrated by official statistics. The companies 
that are now in existence have, by their prudent management 
during the hard times, and by the honorable manner in which 
they have treated their policyholders, shown that they are 
deserving of public confidence. 





THE recent convention of the State Firemen’s Association at 
Auburn was a great success, there being in the neighborhood of 
150 delegates present, representing most of the principal Fire De- 
partments of the State. A very marked improvement in matters 
of drill, discipline and dress over what used to prevail, was notic- 
able during the parade that occurred on the last day of the conven- 
tion, when over thirty companies from different places partici- 
pated. The city was decked in holiday attire, immense arches 
of evergreens spanning the streets, and bearing mottoes of wel- 
come, while public and private buildings throughout the city were 
gaily decked with flags, evergreens and appropriate emblems. 
Good order prevailed throughout, and not a drunken fireman 
was seen during the three days festivities. A cloud was thrown 
over the gathering by the death of Chief Joseph H. Morris, of 
the Auburn Department, who, while temporarily insane, cut 
his throat. The labor and responsibility thrown upon him by 
his official position, and in connection with the convention and 
parade caused congestion of the brain, insanity and death. He 
was an excellent fireman and was greatly beloved by his com- 
rades throughout the State. The convention transacted consid- 
erable business of interest to firemen, and the proceedings show 
that the delegates take great interest in fire matters. The dis- 
cussion of various topics was interesting, indicating a decided 





| 





improvement of late years in the character and intelligence of 
those whose duty and pleasure it is to put out fires. These 
associations in the several States are doing a vast amount of 
good, and should be encouraged and sustained by the under- 
writers. On the 14th of this month the National Association 
of Fire Engineers will hold its annual convention in Boston, 
when Edward Atkinson, of the Manufacturers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company will deliver the annual address. 





THE annual report of the Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State, recently issued, is the production of John F, 
Smyth, late superintendent, and xzo¢ of Charles G. Fairman, 
the present incumbent of that office. With this fact under- 
stood, readers will know just how much importance to attach to 
the following note which precedes the statements of the Mutual 
Life, the United States and the Washington Life, viz: ‘* The 
assets and liabilities of this company have not been tested by 
Department investigation, and the statement of the officers as 
given below should be judged accordingly.” Had such caution 
emanated from a person of respectability, it would have been 
worthy of attention, but coming from the disgraced individual 
who was tried by the senate for official misdemeanors, and 
whose career as Superintendent of Insurance was a disgrace to 
the people of the State, it excites nothing but contempt for its 
author. It is well known that, just previous to his involuntary 
retirement from office, Mr. Smyth planned a raid upon the 
companies named, by means of which he hoped to deplete their 
treasures for the benefit of his friends, if not himself, and named 
some of the individuals who he expected would profit by the 
campaign. In this, however, he was disappointed by the manly 
stand taken by the threatened companies, who refused to submit 
to his extortions, or pay tribute to his friends. For this refusal 
he takes a pusillanimous revenge by inserting the above note in 
the annual report. It is unfortunate for the present Superin- 
tendent that the report is sent out from the Insurance Depart- 
ment, having, apparently, his sanction, for he will be held 
responsible by some for the disreputable insinuation contained 
in the note. It is asserted, however, as a matter of fact that 
Mr. Fairman had nothing whatever to do with preparing or 
issuing the report, and that whatever odium attaches to it justly be- 
longs toSmyth. The petty spite of this individual towards those 
whom he could neither flatter nor frighten into compliance with 
his wishes is a small matter certainly, but justice to Mr. Fair- 
man, and the companies named, requires that the animus of the 
cowardly stab he attempted to give them in the dark should be 
exposed. 





Tue recent great fire at Hunter’s Point, caused by the ex- 
plosion of gas generated in a vessel laden with naphtha, which 
was lying at the dock, has caused The Graphic to point out, in 
a somewhat sensational manner, the danger to which Brooklyn 
and New York are exposed by reason of the oil works 
in that locality. On the occasion referred to, a vessel laden 
with a product of petroleum took fire at the works of Charles 
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Pratt & Co. On the same day, August 8, the fire communi- 
cated to four other vessels, making five in all. On August ro, 
while the fire was burning, ignited oil from one of these ships 
floated on the surface of the water into a fleet of thirteen lumber- 
laden vessels. Three were destroyed, with their cargoes, and 
also the adjacent stocks piled in the lumber yards on shore. 
This fire commenced at the mouth of Bushwick Inlet; it 
spent itself at the mouth of Newtown Creek. The loss to oil 
amounted to $100,000. 
$1,000,000. 
to these oil works, is thus exposed to destruction at any mo- 
ment. The ordinary means of extinguishing fires are applied 
in vain to the streams of blazing oil, which, being discharged 
on the surface of the river, drifts about at the will of wind and 
tide, floating incendiaries, liable to set fire to whatever they 
come in contact with. Vessels thus fired become unmanage- 
able, and endanger whatever shipping chances to lie in their 
path. Water thrown upon an oil fire simply adds facilities for 
spreading it, and when floating upon the surface of the river all 
shipping, docks, and adjoining property are placed in peril. 
After the recent fire at Hunter’s Point, the captain of one of the 
petroleum vessels that had been driven away from the scene of 
fire, asked permission to tie up at one of the New York piers, 
which request was refused by the Fire Commissioners, who did 
not propose to have the scenes of Hunter’s Point repeated on a 
larger scale in New York. There is no question but both 
Brooklyn and New York are exposed to great danger from the 
extensive oil works that exist in such close proximity to them. 
The only way to insure them against this peril is to drive the 
oil works to some place outside the city, where it can be stored, 
loaded and unloaded without danger. Doubtless the Legisla- 
ture will be called to act upon this matter this winter, and the 
underwriters should join in the petition to have this perilous in- 
dustry relegated to the uninhabited shores of Long Island, where 
there is nothing more destructible than sand and water. 


The loss to lumber amounted to over 


* Foop Adulteration—What we Eat, and What we Should 


Eat,” is the title of a 138 page octavo, issued by The American | 


Publishing Company, of Chicago, and of which John T. Pratt, 
a well-known writer and journalist, is the author. The dis- 
closures of this exceedingly well written book are sufficient to 
frighten one into shudders, and to arouse the entire human 
family to follow the example of Dr. Tanner, and turn starva- 
tionists as a matter of self defence. What we eat ? Goodness 
gracious, just think of it! Oleomargarine, or stag butter; 
flour, or ‘* doctored” wheat product; bakers’ bread, a most de- 
lightful thing in the contemplation of innocent and tried pro- 
visions, but a most villainous article in fact, and sure death to 
the constant consumer. Then comes pastry, which is worse 
yet. At this point we have enough to make us lose our ap- 
petite, and want to go into the country and eat boiled potatoes 
with the jackets on, and eggs unshelled. But now we come to 
“sweetening,” and when we learn that in place of our palat- 
able and supposed harmless sugars and syrups, we are eating 
glucose, we feel like resigning life at once, for if there is any- 
thing we are fond of it is griddle-cakes, cofiee, and—glucose. 
Then we can’t eat any more “goody goodies,” or don dons, 








} 





unless we want to commit suicide. 


And as for beverages, in 
the shape of inviting compounds, they are simply so much 
poison, and as we don’t want to be poisoned, we can’t indulge 
in any of them either. Really, what is there to comfort us in 
life, and where shall we get the nutriment for our declining 
years? It is sometimes as much as one can do to live and be 
well fed; but to live under constant poisoning is out of the 
question. Seriously, food adulteration is one of the most grave 


, offences against humanity, and the villainous preparation of 


Millions of dollars’ worth of property, adjacent | 





** doctored” articles for the stomach should be made a penal 
act, and should be promptly and severely punished. The object 
of the book to which we refer is to create a public sentiment 
upon the subject of adulteration which will find expression in 
penal laws forbidding the manufacture or sale of adulterated 
articles for human use. This evil is yet in its infancy in this 
country, but it is growing with alarming rapidity. It is an evil 
which in time will tell seriously upon the health and longevity 
of our people. We cannot eat and drink poison with impunity. 
Healthful food and drink must be secured or we will rapidly 
deteriorate in vitality, and die prematurely. Food adulteration 
is something that seriously affects life statistics, and our life in- 
surance companies are directly interested, as, indeed, is every- 
body, in having this great national evil stopped. Appropriate 
legislation is needed. - If people will not be honest without law, 
they must be made honest by law. 





QuITE a sensation was caused recently in insurance circles 
by the arrest of Elijah Alliger, a well-known insurance broker, 
charged with having negotiated bonds of various kinds that had 
been stolen from different persons. Some weeks ago a person 
in the employ of Richard Irwin & Co., bankers in Wall street, 
while on the way from the post-office to the place of business 
of his employers, was robbed of three certificates, ten shares 
each, of the stock of the Illinois Central Railroad. Detectives 
were employed to find the stock, and ultimately discovered it in 
the Third National Bank, where it had been placed by Mr. 
Alliger as security for a loan. The bonds were immediately 
redeemed by Mr. Alliger, who stated that he obtained them 
from S. Colton Carter, a gentleman stopping at the Windsor 
Hotel. Inquiry at the hotel failed to reveal any trace of a gen- 
tleman by that name having been a guest there. The suspi- 
cions of the detectives having been aroused, investigation of 
other securities that had been pledged by Mr. Alliger was 
made, and it was found that Hamilton & Bishop had loaned 
him $1ooo, taking as collateral some bonds of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad that were stolen from Owen O’Connor, 
a New York contractor, in 1873. These were registered bonds, 
but the registration had been removed by the use of acids. Mr. 
Alliger was at once arrested, and detained for examination. 
When brought before a magistrate, Mr. O’Connor fully identi- 
fied the bonds as having been stolen from him, but refused to 
swear that he suspected Mr. Alliger of having stolen them. 
He had known Mr. Alliger from his childhood, and apparently 
believed that he had innocently acquired possession of the 
bonds. On his affidavit, however, supplemented by others, Mr. 


Alliger was held to bail for trial, and, in default of bail, was 
committed to the Tombs. 


During the examination, another 
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gentleman appeared and identified other bonds that had been 
negotiated by the prisoner} as having been stolen from him. 
Mr. Alliger’s friends have not made,known his line of defence, 
but assert most confidently that he will be able to relieve him- 
self of all suspicion of criminality in the transactions referred to. 

The arrest of Mr. Alliger recalls the trouble he had with the 
Commercial Union Insurance Company. The firm of Alliger 
Brothers—consisting of R. D. and Elijah Alliger—were man- 
agers in this country for the Commercial Union. R. D. Alliger 
withdrew from the firm in 1875 and accepted the management 
of the Imperial and Northern Insurance Companies. In 1877 
the Commercial Union charged that the American agency of 
the company was short $160,000 in its accounts, and suit was 
brought against R. D. and Elijah Alliger and George W. 
Schoonmaker to recover the amount. It was understood, how- 
ever, that R. D. Alliger was not held accountable for the loss. 
Indeed, the matter was subsequently adjusted with the Com- 
mercial Union, it being understood that the money charged to 
the American agency had really been used in the interests of | 
the company, and not for the individual benefit of the managers. | 
The managers of the Commercial Union, expressing themselves 
as satisfied with the adjustment, legal proceedings were dropped, 
and Elijah Alliger resumed business as an insurance broker. 
While his old friends are slow to believe that he has, know- 
ingly, acted as a go-between for thieves and robbers, it is con- 
sidered remarkable that he could have negotiated so many 
bonds of different kinds, all of which had been stolen, without 
having some suspicion as to their true character. There is 
great anxiety to find the persons who were behind him, and 








who, if he is innocent of criminality, were so successfully using 
him in their nefarious transactions. There is also great curios- | 
ity to know what he did with the money he borrowed on the 
security of the stolen collaterals. These facts will, probably, be 
developed upon the trial of Mr. Alliger, and until he is proven 
guilty of a crime, it is but just and right that he should be con- 
sidered innocent. Many an innocent man has been quite as 
deeply involved in the web of circumstantial evidence as Mr. 
Alliger at present is, and their innocence made plain in the end. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Alliger has a good and satisfactory 
defence to make to the charges pending against him, and that 
his release may be speedily accomplished. 





Tue Chicago Tribune has recently been doing good service 
in exposing the fallacy of co-operative life insurance. A list of 
126 assessment companies that have flourished for a time, and 
then disappeared, leaving thousands of victims to mourn for the 
many assessments they had paid, was published in The Tribune, 
with the statement that it was impossible to get the exact num- 
ber that had failed, but it would, probably, reach fully 500. Of 
the 126 companies named, New York State gave birth to 
twenty-one, Pennsylvania to seventeen, while Ohio contributed 
thirty-eight. Half a dozen first saw the light in New England, 
California claims as many more, and the remainder were scat- 
tered about through the Western and Southern States. All 
sorts of fanciful names were used by these associations, appeal- 
ing either to the general public or catering specially to some 





particular class. Thus, there was the ‘* People’s Widow’s So- 





ciety,” ‘* The Widow’s Friend,” “ The Helping Hand,” “ The 
Evangelical Relief Fund,” ‘“‘ The Farmer’s Protective Relief 
Club,” ‘“* The Odd Fellow’s Protective Alliance,” and societies 
appealing to nationalities, to special lines of business, to reli- 
gious sects, and trade organizations, etc. But not even these 
special appeals could prevent the early decay of organizations 
based upon fundamental errors. Doubtless, the organizers of 
many of these societies were philanthropists, and honestly be- 
lieved that the assessment plan of life insurance was not only 
feasible, but was more economical than any other, and that it 
would prove a boon to persons of moderate means. There is 
no good reason for supposing that the promoters of all these 
schemes were swindlers, but the fact that they may have been 
honest in their intentions did not prevent a swindle being per- 
petrated, nevertheless, The members of these societies, num- 
bered by thousands, were swindled to just the amount of money 
they paid in to them, and were, ia addition, deprived during 
such membership of the opportunity to obtain genuine insurance 
in regular companies. Being duped into putting their trust in 
these co-operative organizations, foreordained to failure by in- 
herent weakness, they neglected to provide other insurance 
until their dream was rudely broken by the failure of their asso- 
ciations, and then those who sought regular insurance were 
obliged to pay increased rates, by reason of greater age, for the 
time wasted among the co-operatives. This list of co-operative 
failures, imperfect though it be, should teach people generally 
that there is no security in any organization based solely upon 
the assessment plan. It has been tried under various forms in 
all civilized countries, and ignominious failure has been the 
The reverse of this is true in regard to regular life in- 

The system is based on demonstrated facts, and the 


1 
} 


DY 


result. 

surance. 
business principles underlying it have been proved correct by 
many years of successful application. It has been demonstrated 
that a given sum of money paid annually by a person of a given 
age will insure his life for a stipulated amount. A less sum 
paid annually by the same person will zo? so insure his life. It 
is simply a business proposition, and should be clear to any 
mind. One might as well expect to buy a dollar’s worth of 
gold for twenty-five cents as to secure life insurance for a quar- 
ter of its value, or less, as these co-operatives offer it. Life in- 
snrance, like gold, has a standard value, and when what pur- 
ports to be either one or the other is offered for less than its 
value, fraud should be suspected. The value of life insurance 
lies in its positive character, in the full assurance that the sums 
paid by way of premiums will be returned in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. Under the assessment plan no such 
assurance can, from the nature of the thing, be given, and he 
who goes on paying tribute to the system longest must inevita- 
bly be the greatest loser. This is not so under the regular and 
approved system of life insurance. Here the contract made isa 
lawful one; the company making it is amenable to the law; it 
has substance and solidity to it; it has financial standing, and 
accumulated funds; these guarantee its contracts, With the 
co-operatives there is none of this: they have no funds, no 
financial standing, no responsibility, and they cannot and do not 
fulfill their promises. As proof of this, this list of 126 co-oper- 
ative companies that are known to have failed within the past 
five years, should be all-sufficient. But when it is known that 
this list comprises scarcely one-fifth of the failures of co-opera- 
tive societies that have occurred, the extent of the enormity pet- 
petrated by them in the name of life insurance can be surmised. 
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COMMISSIONS. 


HE question of commissions, like that of rates, has been 

one with which companies have wrestled ever since the 
business began, and each is about as far from being settled now, 
as when its consideration commenced. Commissions form a very 
considerable part of a company’s expenditures, and therefore 
must be kept within bounds and must bear some sort of reasonable 
relation to the premium obtained. If the rate charged be high, 
and the premium large, affording a wide margin for surplus be- 
yond probable loss, then the rate of commission can with com- 
pative safety be advanced. But it must always bear a proper 
proportion to the other items necessarily entering into expenditure 
account. When insurance rates are high, and the percentage 
of losses low, a higher rate of commission may be paid than 
could possibly be allowed when insurance rates are low, and 
the percentage of loss high. Upon this theory some companies 
have adopted a sliding scale of commissions predicated upon 
the rate of premium charged The higher the rate, the higher 
the commission. But in practice this scheme has not be. found 
very satisfactory, as the high rate of insurance charged operated 
against getting business in competition. with other companies, 
Yet the rule has some good features and can be applied with 
profit in many instances. Under the strain of excessive compe- 
tition the tendency is to reduce insurance rates to induce patron- 
age, and to increase commissions to stimulate the agent to 
activity, without correspondingly reducing losses and expendi- 
tures in the aggregate. The consequence is that companies 
pursuing this policy are, as the saying is, * burning the candle 
at both ends,” and it is only a matter of calculation as to how 
far this method can be followed before there will be no candle 
toburn. And strange as it may seem, in actual experience the 
companies engaged in sharp competition which obtain the lowest 
rate, pay the highest commission. That is, they are candle- 
burners. But companies, whether large or small, old or young, 
good or bad, must have business or must retire, and to get busi- 
ness, is the des¢deratum with all. Some, however, are wiser 
than others and choose wiser methods. The agent, nevertheless, 
must be rendered zealous in some way or other. To devise a 
system of compensation which shall stimulate the agent to the 
greatest exertion, and at the same time afford perfect safety to 
companies, is to discover the secret of success on this score. 

As we have said, a high commission will not answer for it is 
too unsafe. Losses and other claims may exhaust the entire pre- 
mium and leave nothing for the future. Some way of harmon" 
izing the interests of companies and agents, making their rela- 
tions reciprocal should be devised and adopted, and until that is 
done the commission question will be a vexed and dangerous 
one. 

Last month the views of a prominent Western underwriter 
were presented through the columns of THE Specrator and 
were approved in the main. The theory advocated with refer- 
ence to the commission question was, that a definite minimum 
premium be paid with a certain contingent upon the amount of 
premiums over losses, or the gross profit of the business of the 
agency. If all companies would unite upon a common basis, 
this plan would be most excellent and would work well. But 
unless all companies should agree upon terms it would not work 
well, for heavy losses at the beginning of the year, would, in the 








losing company, be a drawback against business during the 
balance of the year, unless the chances were even by all the com- 
panies in the agency adopting the same plan—the ill-luck of one 
company to-day, being that of another to-morrow, the law of 
average giving each about the same in a series of years. As the 
losses, under this plan, would directly affect the agent’s pocket, 
he would, from self interest, try to avoid losses so far as possible, 
and if adopted by all companies would work well in keeping 
companies out of losses. But if adopted by only a few com- 
panies, it would not answer, as an agent would hardly feel like 
placing his business in a company where all chance of making 
the contingent commission was gone. All that is lacking to 
make this the Eureka plan, is that it be adopted by all com- 
panies. Willthey doit? No! They never do what they might 
to effect the reforms needed, but seem to prefer letting things 
take their own course. 


THE PROPOSED UNDERWRITERS’ CONVENTION. 


HE recent circular issued by Geo. T. Hope, President of 

the Continental Insurance Company, and Chairman of 

the Executive Committee of the National Board, has been given 

pretty general publicity, and should meet with a hearty response 
from the underwriters of the country. 

While the proposed convention is eminently desirable, and 
can be made, if held, productive of much good, Tur Spxc- 
TATOR would offer a suggestion, which is, that the Executive 
Committee mentioned, in behalf of the National Board and all 
underwriting interests, extend an invitation to all the State 
insurance officials of the country to meet the underwriters in 
joint convention for the purpose of discussing insurance matters 
generally, and mutually arriving at a better understanding of 
the requirements of the situation, both as_to the protection of 
companies and the safety of the people. That legislation must 
exist, in some regulative form or other, seems an admitted fact. 
The business of insurance has fallen into the legislative net, and 
it is hardly to be expected that it can be extricated just yet. 
For some time to come legislation will obtain, and the best 
thing for insurance managers to do is to accept the condition of 
things as they find it. To modify many features in existing 
laws is one of the many needed reforms in the business, and to 
educate State officials so as, if possible, to influence legislation 
in the right direction, should be one of the reformatory efforts 
of underwriters. State officials, however well inclined, are 
usually non-experts in the business, and are in a sense groping 
in the dark. What they most want, or need, is thorough en- 
lightenment upon insurance matters, when, with more knowl- 
edge, they will act more understandingly. If the underwriters 
and the State insurance avihorities could be brought together 
in convention, much good might be effected. For one thing, a 
uniform insurance code for all the States might be devised, and, 
doubtless, upon the recommendation of the State officials, would 
be adopted, and one set of laws, instead of many, as now, would 
be the result. Then a uniform ‘catechism, or examination re- 
port, could be devised which might be made satisfactory to the 
companies and also to the State authorities. Something like 
uniformity and system, where all is now confusion, could be 
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made to result from a more perfect understanding of the busi- 
ness of insurance and the requirements of the situation. So 
long as State supervision is, and will probably continue to be, a 
fixed fact, it is eminently proper for those in charge of the busi- 
ness to endeavor to arrive, if possible, at a more harmonious 
and better understanding. 

Nothing short of a conference of the underwriters and the 
State officials will accomplish so desirable an object, and it is 
for this reason that THe SpecTaTor throws out the suggestion 
herein offered for a joint convention. Neither State officials 
nor insurance men can, each acting for themselves, accomplish 
what it is desirable to accomplish in the matter of insurance 
reform. The machinery of supervision is bad, onerous, and 
needs to be much simplified. Burdens placed upon insurance 
companies need to be removed. Privileges and benefits need 
to be made consistent and reciprocal. The official acts of State 
authorities should be respected equally everywhere, and the 
certificate or revocation of one official should be deemed suffi- 
cient for all, especially as regards the companies of the State in 
which such official may have jurisdiction. If supervision must 
be, the more bearable it can be made the better, and under a 
proper system it might be bearable. 

There are those, and undoubtedly many, who will say that no 
good can come of a conference such as we mention. But the 
experiment has not been tried, and any judgment given is pre- 
maturely formed. There is so much conflict apparently, be- 
tween the companies and the lawmaking and supervising 
authorities, that a harmony of opinion and purpose is eminently 
desirable, and any honest effort having that end in view is cer- 
tainly to be encouraged. ‘Ina multitude of counselors there 
is safety,” and inasmuch as the interests of companies and of 
patrons is, to a degree, identical, any attempt to bring about a 
better understanding of the situation and a reformation is to be 
encouraged, and it is for this reason we offer the suggestion 
herein given. A uniform and satisfactory code of insurance 
laws, and a uniform practice in insurance supervision, are 
among the possibilities, and it remains to be seen if they shall 
be improved. 





AN ENGLISH SENSATION. 


NGLAND is not in the habit of treating the world to pro- 
found sensations, and, in matters of insurance especially 

looks to this country for genuine surprises. But the recent trial, 
conviction and sentence of some of the officers and directors of 
the Northern Counties of England Insurance Company of fraud, 
and conspiracy to defraud, has made a decided impression in 
England, second only to that produced by the Bank of Glasgow 
fiasco. James Edward Crabtree, the manager of the company, 
appears to have been the chief sinner, but his frauds could only 
have been perpetrated with the collusion of the directors, or 
through negligence on their part that amounted to criminality. 
Mr. Crabtree was the organizer of the company, and induced a 
number of a well-known citizens to engage in the enterprise with 
him. He was to manage the business, while the names and 
reputation of the directors were to be a guarantee to the public 
that everything was honestly and honorably conducted. The 
evidence in the case goes to show that from the first inception of 











the company, Mr. Crabtree contemplated swindling the public, 
an intention that he probably did not make known to any of the 
persons on whose names and reputations he proposed to trade, 
By means of false statements and crooked accounts he contrived 
to hoodwink the public for atime, and things went on swim. 
mingly, the company made money, and the directors seemed 
satisfied. But it was impossible that false statements could be 
made persistently without some of his associates being in collu- 
sion with him. If the directors did not share in the spoils ob- 
tained through the medium of the company, they at least aided 
the manager in his crime by certifying to the false statements 
he put forth to deceive the public. Itis more than probable that 
after they found themselves in the toils of Crabtree they became 
his unwilling tools in the hope of eventually extricating them- 
selves from the position in which they were placed—having un. 
wittingly become implicated they had not the courage to go 
backwards, but walked blindly in the path marked out for them 
by the wily manager. In passing sentence upon those convicted, 
Lord Chief Justice Bramwell intimated that the offence of some 
of the directors consisted more in their neglect of the duties they 
had assumed, and for the performance of which the public held 
them responsible, than for direct acts of commission. He said: 

You have been found guilty of a most mischievous offence, committed in con- 
sequence of a want of sufficient manly courage to state the truth. You havecaused 
more pain and misery than any prisoners tried before me at this Assize, except in 
some cases of personal violence. The greatness and prosperity of the country is in 
a large measure due to the power of men to associate together in commercial enter- 
prises, but persons who embark their money in such undertakings cannot judge for 
themselves; they have to trust to those who are responsible for the management 
for the proper conduct of the undertakings, and mutual confidence of men in one 
another is shaken by such as this. I am influenced in passing a more lenient sen- 
tance on you for directors than I otherwise should have been, partly by th recom- 
mendation of the jury to mercy, and also by the high characters you have received 
and the fact that you don’t seem to have pilfered the funds of the Company. I 
therefore sentence you to six months’ imprisonment withhard labor. You, Nesbitt, 
must have known that you were publishing false statements, and [ believe you knew 
that they were a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end; I sentence you to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. James Edward Crabtree—you have been at the 
bottom of the whole mischief, and I sentence you to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labor. 

Nothing that has occurred in England for sometime has 
excited so much comment in the English press as the trial of 
the persons referred to. Every step in the proceedings, from 
the arrest of the criminals, their commitment for examination, 
their trial and sentence, was chronicled at length. The company 
had been in successful operation for ten years, and the final dis- 
closure that there had never been any bottom to it, but that it 
was a swindling concern from the first, seems to have been a 
revelation to the people that they could with difficulty com- 
prehend. They have had considerable experience, too, with 
swindling corporations, and the famous South Sea Island 
bubbles are still referred to as samples of the speculative furore 
that ingenious and unprincipled men can get up on occasion 
for their own pecuniary glorification. A correspondent of the 
London Times gives a list of insurance companies that were 
organized by the infamous Harry Stanley. Among these were 
the Western Alliance Fire Office, the Southern and Western 
Fire Insurance Company, the British Commercial Insurance 
Company, the Leicestershire and North of England Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the Great National Fire Insurance Company, 
the Church and Empire Fire Insurance Company, and the 
Government Security Co-operative Fire Insurance Company. 
Dickens describes in Martin Chuzzlewit the methods pursued 
by Mr. Montague Tigg in duping the public with his “ Anglo- 
Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company, 
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and it is possibly from him that Mr. Crabtree took his hint. 
The English press has claimed to be very much shocked by cer- 
tain insurance irregularities that have occurred in this country 
from time to time, and it is just as well to point to the record 
occasionally to prove the truth of the old adage that ** people 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 

If the conviction of the directors of the Northern Counties 
Insurance Company shall impress upon directors of other 
companies the important fact that they have, by reason of their 
positions, certain moral and legal duties to discharge for the 
protection of the public, the persons now in prison for neglect- 
ing or abusing their trust will not have suffered in vain. It is 
too much the practice in England, as well as in this country, for 
gentlemen of wealth and standing to lend their names to enter 
prises, speculative and otherwise, with the distinct understand- 
ing that they are not to be bothered with any of the details of 
the business. They are content that their names and influence 
shall be used to foist upon the public any scheme, provided it 
brings them returns in the shape of goodly dividends, and never 
stop to inquire whether or not the business is honestly con- 
ducted. There are many directors of our insurance companies 
who never think of examining into the affairs of the company 
they endorse, and who attend board meetings, if at all, simply 
to pocket the fee provided for such attendance. They do not 
seem to realize the moral_ responsibility they assume in giving 
the use of their names as a guarantee of the integrity of the 
company. It is possible that they do not intend to give such 
guarantee, but the public sees their names among the list of 
directors, and takes it for granted that they would not permit 
the use of them, unless they endorsed the company. Directors 
of corporations have responsibilities imposed upon them by 
virtue of the positions they hold, and we hope to see the day 
when it will not serve them to plead ignorance of the business 
they are supposed to watch over. 


AN UNPROFITABLE BUSINESS. 

HE business of fire underwriting is becoming more unpro- 
fitable to the stockholders interested every day that it is 
prosecuted in accordance with prevailing methods. For the 
past five years but few companies have made money, and lately 
it has become a regular thing for the semi-annual reports to 
exhibit a positive loss on the half year’s business. Stockholders 
get no dividends from current business, but, on the contrary, the 
interest on the investments of the company is drawn upon to 
make up the deficiency caused by the excess of losses and ex- 
penses over premium receipts. It would, therefore, be to their 
pecuniary benefit to stop doing business entirely and divide up 
the interests on their investments among themselves instead of 
paying it out to policyholders and managers of companies. 
From the July reports of the companies doing business in this 
State, it appears that the 81 New York State companies re- 
ceived, during the first six months of the year, premiums 
amounting to $9,347,543; their fire losses amounted to $5,461,- 
486 ; and their expenses, not including dividends, to $4,163,399 ; 
leaving a deficiency of $279,342. This deficiency and the divi- 





dends to stockholders had to be made up from the earnings of | 


the investments of the companies, so that if these 81 companies 
had done no business whatever, the stockholders would be 
$279,342 better off than they are. The 58 companies of other 
States doing business in New York State received in premiums, 
during the same period, $9,430,806 ; paid for fire losses, $6,143,- 
338; for expenses, not including dividends, $3,819,598 ; leav- 
ing a deficiency of $532,130, which, with the dividends declared, 
had to be made up from the earnings of the investments of the 
several companies. The fire losses of the New York State 
companies averaged 58!% per cent of the premium receipts, and 
the expenses, less dividends, 44% per cent. The fire losses of 
the other-State companies averaged 65 per cent of the premium 
receipts, and the management expenses 40 per cent. 

This is certainly not a flattering exhibit for those capitalists 
who have invested their money in fire insurance stocks as a 
business venture in the hope of securing liberal returns for its 
use. It would be better for them to handle their own capital at 
this rate than to entrust it to the managers of companies who do 
business at a loss, jeopardizing all that is placed in their care, 
with no prospect of making adequate compensation for the risk. 
Men will take big risks sometimes if the chances of large returns 
are anywhere near equal to the chances of losing their venture, 
but in the fire insurance business the chances of losing all are 
most excellent, while there is not the slightest prospect of an 
adequate return for the risk encountered so long as business is 
conducted as it has been of late years. Stockholders in almost any 
fire insurance company can invest their money themselves equally 
as advantageously as the managers of companies do for them 
and they would then have the satisfaction of enjoying all its earn- 
ings instead of seeing them divided out to make up deficiencies 
in the loss and expense account. Why they persist, therefore, 
in holding on to their insurance stock when the money it costs 
could be invested by them to better account is a mystery. 
Probably they hold on, content to take the small dividends they 
now receive in the hope of receiving larger ones in the future. 
Possibly they may, but if they do, there must first come a radical 
change in the methods of conducting the business of fire under- 
writing. 

It is no fault of the public that fire underwriting is not a pro- 
fitable business. Fire insurance is a necessity of the times; the 
business community cannot afford to do without it; the hazards 
of ordinary business are such that owners of property must be 
indemnified against loss by fire. For such indemnity they are 
willing to pay all it is worth, and that they do not do so at 
present is solely the fault of the managers of the insurance com- 
panies. They have but to exact adequate rates for indemnity, 
and the insuring public will pay them without a murmur. Butthe 
companies have entered upon a competitive race in rate cutting, 
and their ambition seems to be to see which can assume the 
greatest number of risks for the least compensation. So long 
as insurers can secure policies in sound companies at low rates, 
they would be very foolish to pay high ones. Like good business 
men, they buy insurance, as they do other commodities, at the 
lowest market quotations, and there seems to be no bottom to 
the quotations. All attempts on the part of managers of compa- 
nies to combine for the purpose of securing adequate rates, have 
been defeated by afew reckless and irresponsible companies 
that insist upon doing business after their own methods, writing 
policies for any rate offered, and paying extravagant commis- 
sions for business brought to them. They not only cut rates, but 
pay extravagant commissions, and other companies are forced to 
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do likewise or suffer a loss of business. It is unfortunate that the 
many feel compelled to follow the example of the few; if they 
were to combine they might force the few to adopt the better 
methods that should prevail. Company managers are fearful 
lest they should exhibit a decrease in the amount of insurance 
effected from month to month, and are continually on “ the 
ragged edge,” lest some competitor should get ahead of them. 
The July statements show conclusively that the more business 
they lose at prevailing rates the better they are off. There are 
a few conservative companies that refuse to engage in this reck- 
less competition, and decline to issue their policies, except the 
compensation offered suits their ideas. They see business pass 
their doors without a pang of regret, content to do less and 
make more. Such companies cannot fail to note with satisfac- 
tion that the business they have refused has cost those com- 
panies that accepted it very dearly. The reports show that 
some of the reckless companies paid in losses and expenses 50 
per cent more than they received in premiums, while the con- 
servative ones paid from 10 to 30 per cent less than they 
received. This proves that a judicious discrimination as to 
risks and rates can be made by those that choose to do so, where- 
by expenses can be paid, and something left to compensate the 
stockholders for the risks to which their capital has been ex- 
posed. But when managers consume 60 to 8o per cent of their 
premium receipts in expenses of management, and pay an 
average of 58 per cent additional for fire losses, their stockhold- 
ers have but little chance for either present or future profits. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 
Ill. 
S we have already shown, the “ average age” is the jack- 
o’-lantern of the co-operative societies, which is continu- 
ally leading them into the quagmires of delusion and final dis- 
aster. An illustration of this is found in the July number of 
The Endowment Journal, an organ of the co-operatives which 
attempts to point out errors in the table published in a recent 
number of THe SpectTaTor to exhibit the increasing risk from 
increasing age. Our critic says: 

‘* If any one will take the trouble to set down a column of figures, the first line 
3700 for the 100 members at age 37 years, the second line 3800 for the 100 members 
at 38 years, and so on to the thirty-third line, when they will have 6900, being the 
100 at 69 years of age, the sum total of all the ages will be 174,900, which, divided 
by the 3058 numbers, gives an average age of 57 I9 years, and should give, aceord- 
ing to the American Experience Tables, 66.20 deaths, instead of 74, as given in the 
above table.” 

The first thing that strikes us in this criticism is the hopeless 
way in which the critic begs the very question at issue by figur- 
ing out an average age to which to attach the mortality rate. 
But if we put down the figures stated by him 100 on each line 
for 33 lines, there would be 3300 members instead of 3058. He 
has, in fact, adopted his own method referred to in our last 
numbers by which the deaths and lapses are figured in together. 
The mortality given in our table is upon the members contained 
in the 3058 according to their several ages, and not by an aver- 
age age. But, as we have already pointed out, the enthusiasm 
of our critic for the average age is not shared by many of his 
associates, as shown in the papers read at the Convention in 
Washington. The last table marked W is the best evidence 











that the better minds among them begin to realize that each 
man should pay according to his actual age. 

In this table the first column gives the expectation of life 
which, of course, has nothing to do with the computations; the 
second column the mortality rate by the American Experience 
table at ages 20 to 79; and the remaining columns give a pro- 
posed rate of assessment, and show how it ought to work out in 
practice. The explanation given is: 

‘‘Now suppose we want to form an association of 1000 individuals at age 50, 
with a death rate of 13.78. Tak:ng $1 and eight assessments, we divide the mortality 
rate 13 78 by the mortality rate at the youngest age 7.80, when we get $1.76 as the 
assessment 'o be paid atage 50. One thousand members paying $1.76 eight times 
gives $14,080—sufficient to cover the death claims, which would amount to $13,780, 


It will be observed that the rates are really fixed by taking 
one-tenth of the rate of mortality for a year, and adding thereto 
in the proportion of .78 to 1.09, or in other words a loading of 
28 1-5 per cent nearly. The rates proposed run from $1 at age 
20 to $16.89 at age 79. Assuming eight assessments per annum, 
these rates will pay the deaths among 1000 members, according 
to the table; for the pure premium (without discount) being 
loaded so as to make a proportion of 1.28 1-5, eight times that 
amount produces 10.26, or a fraction of what would be produc- 
ed by ten times a pure premium of $1. 

It is, however, satisfactory to note the progress of the co- 
operative mathematicians in actuarial computations. The table 
alluded to is very nearly a table of premiums for one year’s 
insurance at the various ages. It does not appear that they pro- 
pose to increase the member’s assessment with advancing age, 
which would be the proper thing to do. This being done, the 
members would be paying for their insurance by the natural 
premium for each year. This is coming closer to the ordinary 
system than anything yet put forth by the co-operative asso- 
ciations. 

The tables given under this Table W illustrate the fallacy of 
an average mortality rate. Out of 1000 individuals, from 20 to 
49, the mortality rate is 9.54; out of the same number, from 20 
to 59, it is 10.93 ; from 20 to 69 it is 13.50, and from 20 to 79 it 
is 15.64, showing the eflect of the older ages upon the rate of 
mortality. But though they are thus approaching the ordinary 
methods, the co-operative system still retain the elements of 
weakness in the uncertainty of the payments to be made, and 
the uncertainty of the amount to be received. They can only 
get rid of these objections by adopting a regular system, either 
of term or of life insurance. 





MISCELLANY. 


CONVICTION OF INSURANCE OFFICERS IN ENGLAND. 
From the London Review, Fuly 28, 1880. 

HE conviction of the general manager, the auditor, and four of 

the directors of the Northern Counties ot England Fire Insurance 
Company last week will not surprise our readers. The wonder rather 
is that so many of those originally indicted should have been convicted, 
looking at the fact that the greatest possible pains had been taken to 
destroy all documentary evidence by which tney could be proved to 
have been personally aware of the talsification of accounts which was 
going on. It will be remembered by those of our readers who have 
perused the details of the original proceedings before the magistrates 
and the final trial, that the two original balance-sheets in manuscript, 
from which printed copies to the extent of 15,000 were afterwards 
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issued, had been destroyed. No trace of them whatever was found in 
the company’s offices. It is very difficult to believe that these balance- 
sheets were destroyed or mislaid by people who were conscious of their 
rectitude of purpose, or who desired that any investigation should be 
made of the affairs of the company at any date. 

It is perfectly well known to those who have any experience of joint- 
stock companies that a balance-sheet to be submitted to the share- 
holders for approval would be necessarily entered in the minute book 
in manuscript and not kept upon loose sheets of paper, which after- 
wards might be mislaid or destroyed. This balance-sheet being finally 
approved at a preliminary meeting of the board of directors, would 
then be submitted to the general meeting of shareholders, still in 
manuscript, although printed copies might have been issued, and the 
minutes containing this balance-sheet, together with the report of the 
proceedings at the meeting at which the balance-sheet was adopted, 
would always be available tor future reference. This is the usual 
custom of joint-stock companies, and this usual custom was not fol- 
lowed in the case of the Northern Counties of England Fire Insurance 
Company. It may be safely assumed as a general rule, that, whencver 
any great variation from custom is made, it requires very strong evi- 
dence indeed to convince the outside public that those who step aside 
from the beaten path are actuated by dona fide motives. The laws 
which govern the administration of joint-stock companies in this coun- 
try are not too exacting as they stand. What little they do require, 
however, should be carried out in its fullest entirety and with exacti- 
tude. 

It seems to have been considered by some of the directors of the 
Northern Counties Fire Office, that the fact of their backing their 
opinions with their money, and that, in one case, to the extent of over 
£50,000, exonerated them from any suspicion of mada fides. It is, 
perhaps, as well to remark that this is not the case. Lord Coleridge 
and Baron Bramwell have each now separately and severally expressed 
a positive opinion, that a director who is a party to any misrepresenta- 
tions of any kind, no matter whether they are for the benefit of the 
company or not—no matter whether in his opinion it may ultimately 
profit all concerned; no matter, in fact, what the circumstances are—if 
the representations are not true, he becomes zfso facéo guilty of fraud, 
and is so, open to indictment. Mr. William Smith, whose commercial 
integrity had never, up to the present moment, been doubted by any 
one, who has invested over £ 50,000 in the company, yet finds himself 
in the decline of years exposed to the gravest and most disgraceful 
charges. It is but fair to him to express an opinion that we at least 
are perfectly convinced of his entire good faith in the matters which 
have now turned out so unhappily for himself and others. With re- 
gard to Mr. Mills, the chairman of the company, he appears to have 
also lost something like £6,000; but the jury have decided that Mr. 
Mills, although he had given hostages to fortune in the shape of a large 
sum of money, was not for that reason exonerated, or even to be con- 
sidered as being found deserving of acquittal. 

The result has been that four directors, who have with more or less 
knowledge of the circumstances, and who with more or less desire to 
profit by them have been guilty of being participants in deceiving the 
public, have been found guilty and sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment. As Baron Bramwell said, it is a question whether the failure 
of a Joint Stock Company does not inflict more suffering than a pitched 
battle to the community at large. If, therefore, the soldier who is 
found asleep on sentry and thus exposing the army to attack, is 
considered by the rules of war to be deserving of being, and in fact 
generally is, shot on the spot, we may say the sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment upon directors who have falsified their promises and 
betrayed their trust can by no means be considered excessive. With 
regard to the auditor we confess it is with mixed feelings that we con- 
template the severe punishment of twelve months’ imprisonment which 
he has received. It is possible, but not probable, that he may have 
been a pure subordinate, and have been overborne by the mastering 
will of the presiding genius to such an extent that he may have believed 
in the truth of the statements that were submitted to him, and which 
he afterwards endorsed over his own signature. 

Still Mr. Nesbitt should yet have remembered the fact that his state- 
ments would be received as proofs of good faith, and that they would 
be printed and circulated extensively in an official manner. Therefore, 
looking at the fact that he voluntarily assumed the responsibility for 
what was said, we cannot but think the punishment inflicted upon him 
will have a beneficial effect upon the profession of auditing generally. 
It was in fact upon the basis of the auditors’ certificate that the exist- 
ence of the company was prolonged. Added to Mr. Nesbitt’s culpa- 
bility was the fact that he procured the signature of a clerk who knew 
nothing whatever about the subjects referred to in the certificate, and 
that the impression thus conveyed to the outside public was that two 
independent auditors had examined the accounts of the company. As 
a matter of fact the certificate was given by Mr. Nesbitt and a clerk 
acting under his orders. It is obvious that Mr. Nesbitt had a perfect 
tight to believe whatever he liked or whatever Mr. Crabtree told him ; 





but when Mr. Nesbitt asked the outside public to believe him, matters 
took another complexion altogether, It is for this offence and this only 
that he has been, as we think, properly convicted ; at the same time 
we confess our regret that such an example should have been found 
necessary, as we firmly believe, as we have already said, that he has 
been to a certain extent overborne by the will of his master and evil 
genius. 

As regards the general manager, Mr. James Edward Crabtree, it is 
not for us to add by any of our present observations to the pain and 
ignominy under which he is now suffering; but we may state that if 
ever fortune was tempted deliberately, and with the full knowledge of 
the results that must follow from any turning of the wheel in the wrong 
direction, then fortune was tempted in the case of the Northern Coun- 
ties of England Fire Insurance Company. The company was started, 
let us assume, dona fide. The directors, if some of them were not of 
any great position, yet as a body had quite enough commercial ability 
and sufficiently influential connections to establish a respectable fire 
insurance company. Further, there is no doubt that a moderate 
amount of cash was paid in originally as capital, and a still larger sum 
was paid in from timeto time. It is impossible to understand why the 
opportunity thus offered of forming a respectable steady-going business 
was not availed of by the general manager. 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Crabtree could have known anything 
about fire insurance or finance. He appears to have acted upon the 
principle, which is too common at present amongst young fire insur- 
ance companies, of considering all the cash that they get as profit, and 
letting the losses take care ot themselves. Mr. Crabtree did no more 
than the managers of other companies, not unknown to fame, have 
considered it prudent and advisable to do, viz.: to consider all cash 
balances left after the expenses of the year are paid, as profit. Acting 
upon this assumption, which betrayed either deliberate fraud or exces- 
sive ignorance, Mr. Crabtree seems to have launched into the wildest 
speculations as to the future prospects of the company, and into the 
wildest extravagances as regards his own personal expenditure. 

As we have before said, we have no desire to go over the ground 
already so well trodden by ourselves, or to make any remarks upon this 
unhappy man otherwise than of a strictly commercial and businesslike 
character. We will not therefore dilate upon any personal acts of his, 
but simply refer to the principles which seem to have guided him in his 
transacting the business of the company. Acting on that principle, as 
we have said, that all cash allowances were profits, he seems to have 
seen before him a vista of immeasurable wealth. He has also acted 
upon a principle which is too common, of estimating all promised 
premiums as cash actually received, thus swelling up the revenus ac- 
counts of the company, He also appears to have gone a step further, 
and done what is even now practised by other enthusiastic managers, 
He has not merely assumed his cash balances as profits which he 
probably would make, but as actually realized and in hand. We must 
confess that the capitalization of profit manoeuvre, as practised by him, 
is one of the boldest and most original frauds that has ever been 
practised in the history of any joint-stock company. 

All things, however, must have an end, and in fire assurances it is as 
in other matters. In life assurance a company which is managed with 
anything like, we will not say prudence, but anything like knowledge 
can prolong its existence for a very great number of years—we should 
hardly like to say how many—bearing the case of the International 
Life Office in mind; but in fire and marine assurance it may be 
assumed that three years will find out any company which is not con- 
ducted on business-like principles. 

Money may come in in the first year, it may continue to come in in 
the second ; by specious statements, by inflated balance-sheets, and by 
false statements shareholders may be still dragged into the net, and an 
increased volume of premiums obtained by which the financial pres- 
sure caused by the accumulation of losses may be postponed. Asa 
rule, however, the end oi the third year begins to find out a company 
conducted upon false principles. It was so in the case of the Northern 
Counties of England Fire Insurance Company. But the climax was 
more speedily arrived at in exact proportion to the ratio at which the 
principles of sound trading had been set at defiance by the managers. 
The drama is over and the curtain is dropped. A very ugly episode in 
the history of insurance has now passed out of sight. The moral of it 
is, however, obvious. It will be remembered by our readers that we 
have always stringently advocated the necessity for legislation on one 
particular point, viz.:—The compulsory publication of the accounts of 
fire offices upon some principle analagous to that of life offices. This 
has been always steadily resisted by some of the most wealthy and 
most prudently managed corporations in the kingdom—upon what 
principle it is difficult to understand. The bubble companies that start 
shield themselves under the example of the older companies on the 
question of publication of their accounts. The Northern Counties of 
England might have said; “The Phoenix or the Sun do not publish 
their accounts. Why should we?” 

Under the provisions, however, of the Joint-Stock Companies Acts 
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some kind of statement was necessary to the shareholders; but the 
provisions of that Act are so manifestly inadequate to the necessities 
of fire insurance that managers are able to present balance-sheets 
which can only be really proved to the quick by the accumulation of 
fire losses and the necessity for actual payments out of money which 
may not be found in the coffers of the company. It is not desirable 
that this kind of thing should last much longer; and if the Govern- 
ment can see their way during the present session, it should be their 
duty to pass a short Act insisting on the publication by fire and marine 
insurance companies of concise and intelligible accounts. It is not our 
object in this article to dwell any longer upon this question. We have 
done our best to lay the facts betore our readers from beginning to 
end, and if the lesson fails in its object it will be no fault of ours. 


HEALTHY WOMEN. 


WRITER, in urging the necessity for more attention to physi- 
A cal culture, notes as a favorable sign, the fact that “the pale 
interesting ’’ type of beauty is fast losing its popularity, and that men of 
position and influence are declaring for the healthy standard of womanly 
beauty, such as was ever recognized by Greece and Rome. This is 
certainly an important and happy change in public taste, and already 
the effects of it are to be detected in an improved condition of feminine 
health ; for it will hardly be denied that on an average the women of 
to-day are physically superior to what they were a few years ago, when 
tight lacing and similar destroying customs prevailed. 

Young women take more exercise than they formerly did. They ride 
and walk more and more in the open air. They have not the insane 
dread of the sun’s rays which they once had. But there is much room 
for improvement yet. Many homes are still presided over by invalid 
wives and mothers, who furnish a constant spectacle of sadness and 
misery to their family and friends, and are subject of unlimited expense 
to their husbands. In such homes the greatest of all blessings that 
could be hoped for would be health of the mistress restored; but too 
often it is the one blessing which never comes. 

American homes, more than any other, perhaps in the world, have 
been saddened by sickly women. And the remedy issimple. Ameti- 
can woman are as strong and healthy as those of other nations ; there 
is no good reason why American woman should notbe. All that is 
needed is proper attention to dress and exercise. Let women dress as 
men do, so that their bodies may not be squeezed and pressed together, 
but have free room for motion, and let them go out into the air and sun- 
shine, as men do, and exercise their bodies, and the race of American 
women will not become extinct, as it once threatened to. 

On the contrary, it will be improved, built up and beautified, and a 
time will shortly come when a healthy man will not have to hunta 
whole country over to find a healthy wife. We are on the right track 
now ; all that is needed is to go ahead and the result will soon be mani- 
fest. Women will die to be in fashion; therefore, let the fashion of 
female beauty be vigor and strength, and all the ladies in the land will 
be swinging dumb bells, practicing archery, riding on horseback, and 
walking as for a wager, but they will be in style. 


DEATH RATE OF THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


N important paper on the comparative mortality of the rich and the 
A poor was read at the recent meeting of the American Medical 
Association. The author, Dr. Charles Robert Drysdale, of London, 
began by pointing out the achievements of sanitary science during re- 
cent years. Yet, with all these advantages, it was tound that the death 
rate in London had rather increased than diminished, having been 22.2 
per 1,000 in 1856, 22.3 in 1876, and 23 in 1877. In all England the rate 
had remained identically the same for three decades, namely, 22.35 per 
1,000, The point Dr. Drysdale endeavored to elucidate was, that the 
great cause of this non-improvement resided in the mass of indigence 
which, now as always, was instrumental in producing a large crop of 
premature deaths in all densely populated States. M. Villermé, the dis- 
tinguished Parisian physician, and several of his able collaborators on 
the Fournal d’ Hygiene Publigue had contributed some valuable facts 
to the argument. Thus, it had been oDserved in France that persons 
between the ages of 40 and 45 die, if in easy circumstances, in the pro- 











portion of 8.3 per 1,000, while, if poor, they died at the rate of 18.7 per 
1,000. That is, the mortality between these ages was twice and a half 
as large among the poor as it was among the wealthy. It was found, 
too, that in Paris, between the years 1817 and 1836, one inhabitant in 
every fifteen died in the Twelfth Arrondissement,which is peopled in great 
part by the poor; while in the Second Arrondissement, inhabited by the 
wealthier classes, the deaths for the same period where only one in every 
sixty-five. M.Garnier, of Paris, in 1857, speaking of the mean lite in a 
large manufacturing city, had found that it was only seventeen year in the 
quarters inhabited by the poor against forty-two among the higher classes, 
Villermé calculated that the prebable life of the infant of a weaver at Mul- 
house was as low as one year and six months, while that of the baby of 
the proprietor of the factory was twenty-six years. Dr. Drysdale cited 
from a pamphlet written in 1877 upon the dwellings of the wages-receiving 
classes in Paris some further suggestive figures, from which it appeared 
that adeath rate which was the mean of the whole population is always 
misleading. Thus, in part of a sub-district in London, comprising 
houses in good condition, the death rate did not exceed 11.3 in every 
1000, while there were adjacent dwellings in the same sub-district in 
which the death rate had risen to 38 per 1000; and it was now re- 
ported that there were particular districts in London where the death 
rate was 50 per 1000. On the other hand, the average death rate of 
the whole population was only 24 per 1000 in 1843, and had scarcely 
deviated from that figure since. If such statistics were insufficient, he 
would refer to the researches of Ansell, who collected the statistics of 
48,044 children of the opulent classes in England, including profes- 
sional men, the nobility, and gentry. It appeared from Ansell’s tables 
that, among these classes, the death ratio was only 80.45 per 1000 for 
children under a year old, while for all classes taken together it was 
150. Dr. Little found the ratio in Berlin, a city of extreme poverty 
among the working classes, to be occasionally as high as 500 per 1000, 
In conclusion, Dr. Drysdale referred to the statistics of New Zealand 
as a remarkable confirmation of Ansell’s tables. In New Zealand, of 
late years, the wages of laborers had been very high, and the profits 
of capital large, with meat only 3d. a pound, so that a laborer was 
able to secure plenty of food without undue anxiety. The result was 
a deaih rate of only 12.5 per 1o0o—a fact mainly due to the absence 
ot an indigent and badly paid class. In England and Wales, with the 
same death rate, some 230,000 lives would be saved every year. In 
passing, Dr. Drysdale took occasion to dissent from the view that 
alcohol is the great cause of evils in modern States. It was probable 
that a New Zealand laborer did not drink less beer than he did be- 
fore he left England, and yet he lived nearly twice as long in New 
Zealand as he could expect to live at home. 


THE STATE FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


4 ‘HE seventh annual convention of the Firemen’s Association of 


the State of New York was held at Auburn August 17 and 18, 
terminating on the 19th with the finest parade of Volunteer Firemen 
ever held in this State. The proceedings of the convention were full 
of interest, and show marked improvement in the movra/e ot the firemen 
of the State. The delegates composing the convention are representa- 
tive citizens of the communities to which they belong, and the proceed- 
ings were characterized by intelligence and courtesy. Many of the 
topics discoursed, relating to the best means of controlling fires, were 
of interest to underwriters. Among the papers read was the following 
on incendiary fires, by Clifford Thomson, Editor of The Fireman’s Jour- 
nal; 


MM), President and Gentlemen of the Convention - 


At the last meeting of this Association at Canandaigua, an event so 
pleasantly remembered by all who participated, I was requested to prepare 
a short paper on ‘‘ The Causes of Incendiary Fires, and How to Prevent 
Them.” If I am unable to say anything new or interesting on so well- 
worn a theme, I can at least comply with that portion of my instructions 
which stipulated for a short essay. If I were asked to answer in one word 
the question ‘* What is the most prolific cause of incendiarism,” I should 
answer “ Over-insurance.” That over-insurance is one of the greatest evils 
that underwriters have to contend with, is a fact admitted by the more in- 
telligent members of that profession. The greed of gain actuates so many 
persons now-a-days that the question with them is not how to get money 
honestly, but howto get money. Ingenious and unprincipled men have 
found the insurance companies easy victims to plunder, and have made 
good use of their opportunities. It is a difficult matter to obtain statistics 
regarding incendiarism, for the reason that only in Massachusetts is there 
a State law requiring reports of all fires occurring within the State to be 
made to the State authorities. Such a law has been in force in Massachu- 
setts for several years, and, as a result, the last report of the Insurance 
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Commissioner contained valuable statistics upon this point, giving the 
number of fires that occurred in the State, the loss by each, its probable 
cause, how the building destroyed was occupied, etc. The compilation of 
such reports presumes a Fire Marshal, or some similar officer, in every 
community, whose duty it is to examine into the cause of every fire occur- 
ring within his jurisdiction. While the gathering of such statistics in 
every State would be of great value by instructing the public as to danger- 
ous exposures, and so beget care and thoughtfulness, the fact that a 
searching investigation would be made as to the cause of every fire would 
tend greatly to reduce the number of incendiary fires. There is a diver- 
sity of opinion among underwriters as to the percentage of fires that are of 
incendiary origin, some placing it at 30 per cent of the whole number, and 
others at 45 and even 50 percent. At the meeting of the National Board 
ot Underwriters, held in New York in May last, the Committee on Arson 
reported that in 1879 there were 50c0 fires of incendiary origin, causing a 
loss of upwards of $15,000,000. In addition the committee said that it 
was probable that a large number of the fires classed as ‘‘ unknown” were 
the work of incendiaries. This is quite probable, for your sharp, cute, 
expert incendiary is one who does his work so thoroughly as to leave no 
trace behind to indicate the means he employed in committing his damna- 
ble crime. Now what motive prompted these 5000 incendiaries in 1879 
to set fire to their property, taking the chances of destroying human life, 
and of being sent to the gallows or State Prison? It would be interesting 
if the facts could be obtained, but, as they cannot, we must rely upon 
such as have been ascertained to indicate the motive that prompted 
them all. In nine cases out of ten that motive is found to have 
been greed of gain. In almost every instance where a person 
has been convicted of arson, it has been ascertained that his 
premises were over-insured, and that he set fire to them in order to col- 
lect from the insurance companies. Malice seldom appears as the moving 
cause for incendiarism, although occasionally a man has been known to 
set fire to his neighbor’s property, to gratify a spirit of revenge. But this 
method of avenging injuries is not peculiar with the American people, 

who prefer knock-down arguments in such cases, or exhibit their dexter- 
ity with a pistol. The hard times of the past few years were found to be 
exceedingly prolific of incendiary fires, an indication that business men in 
an embarrassed condition, finding trade dull, and their indebtedness ma- 
turing, applied the torch to their property that they might collect the in- 

surance on it. During the same period there has been a most vigorous 
competition among insurance companies, resulting in the cutting of rates, 
he accepting of risks that were known to be hazardous, and the writing 
oi policies for sums that were known to be largely in access of the value 

of the property insured. Thus temptation was placed directly in the 
way of embarrassed or unprincipled men. A premium, in fact, was 
offered by the insurance companies for the successful destruction of prop- 
erty by fire; no wonder incendiarism was held responsible for one half the 
fires, and the consequent fire losses. Underwriters recognize what they 

term the physical or natural hazard attending a risk, and the moral haz- 
ard. The natural hazard is that to which the property is naturally ex- 
posed by reason of its construction, occupancy, or surroundings; the 
moral hazard consists of the danger to which the property is exposed by 

reason of the tendency of the occupant to set it on fire, or its exposure to 

other property that is liable to be fired by incendiaries. This moral 

hazard is mainly the creation of the insurance companies. It exists only 

where the insurance fully equals or exceeds the value of the property. It 

is the natural outgrowth of over-insurance. As it is a creation of the un- 

derwriters, the remedy for it lies with them. They have but to re- 

fuse to insure any property for more than two-thirds its value, and the 
moral hazard disappears at once. There would then be no motive to in- 
duce the owner to set fire to his property. On the contrary, if he knew 

that one-third the loss resulting from the destruction of his property by 

fire would have to come out of his own pocket, he would adopt every 
possible means of fire prevention, would use the greatest care himself, 

and exact equal carefulness from all other occupants of his property. In 

fact, if the State laws prohibited any and all insurance companies from 

paying more than two-thirds of the actual loss caused by any fire, we 
should see propertyowners at once erecting fire-proof buildings and 

equipping them with the best possible means of fire extinction. Instead 

of this our buildings are put up in the cheapest and flimsiest manner pos- 
sible, filled with the most inflammable material, insured for all or more 
than they are worth, and the underwriters left to “ stand the racket.” 

Some time since, Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston—who has done 
more to educate the public in the matter of fires than all the other under- 
writers of the country—published an article on the subject in the Amer- 
ican Architect, Boston. A large propertyowner replied to him, taking the 
view of the subject that I have attempted to express. He puts the question 
so uniquely and so forcibly from the propertyowners’ standpoint, that I am 
tempted to quote a portion of his letter, He says: 

“T have at present an interest in the insurance on fifteen buildings, con- 
nected with a property entrusted to my care. As I understand it my 
duty is to conduct the estate so that the capital invested shall yield a regu- 
lar and permanent income, as large as may be without risking subse- 
quent diminution from the deterioration of the property. To this end I 
enjeavor to make the buildings durable, tight, strong and wholesome; to 
secure and keep good tenants by avoiding dampness or sanitary defects, 
to provide against loss by tempest or decay, but from loss by fire I look 
fo the underwriters to protect me. It is needless to say that I have 
nothing to do with mutual companies, and the stock companies pay no 
attention to the details of construction in fixing their rates, so that while 
I have spent without hesitation a third of the valuation of a house in 





making it clean, dry, wholesome and attractive, I have not spent and shall 
not spend, for security against fire, one dollar beyond the insurance pre- 
miums, until I find that the income from the estate will be increased there- 
by, or the rate of insurance diminished. If any safe company will make 
it for the interest of the property to render the construction more secure 
against fire, I will promise that all my insurance and all that I can influ- 
ence, shall be taken in that company, and will at once invest a capital in 
remodelling the buildings I may have in my care proportionate to the in- 
come saved, and if I build new, will spend a similar sum in making a slow- 
burning construction, attractive to tenants; but until then I consider it 
my duty to go on in the old way, which universal custom proves to be the 
best adapted to the purposes I require it for. My duty is plain; to de- 
rive the greatest permanent income from the estate with the least amount 
ofexpenditure. If 1 think that interior or exterior decoration will attract 
tenants so as to pay good interest on its cost, I shall have it put on and 
shall employ the architect who can design it most to my mind ; but the 
one who works in the interest of insurance companies instead of mine, 
and sacrifices what [ consider beauty, convenience or economy to safety 
from 'fire, will receive from me, in my capacity as trustee, little encour- 
agement, however my professional sympathies may incline; and I am 
much mistaken if that is not the attitude, and reasonably so, of owners 
generally.” 

The writer of the above is, probably, an horest man, who views the 
subject from a standpoint of self interest. He can get as much insurance 
on a poorly constructed building as on one that is fire-proof. Why, then, 
from a money view of the question, should he spend additional thousands 
of dollars to secure immunity from fire when the underwriters take the 
risk. But suppose he were a dishonest man, and should find his buildings 
tenantless fora long time, bringing him no returns; that creditors were 
pressing him, and he was sorely in need of ready cash; how easily he 
could sell his houses to the insurance companies by simply setting fire to 
them. But suppose, again, that the law prevented the insurance com- 
panies from paying him more than two thirds his actual loss, how quickly 
he would re-model his buildings and make them as nearly fireproof as 
possible. The principle that actuates the writer of that letter, actuates a 
large proportion of propertyowners ; they hold the underwriters respon- 
sible for their losses and take no means to prevent them, while the un- 
principled ones are tempted to commit arson whenever they are likely to 
be pecuniarily benefited by so doing. 

That over-insurance is the principal cause of incendiarism, everyone 
familiar with the subject must admit. The remedy for this lies in the 
adoption of a law restricting the amount which insurance companies nay 
pay for property burned to something less than the actual loss, making the 
owner of the property bear one quarter or one third of it. Such a law 
would lessen the number of incendiary fires, and lead to the adoption of 
better methods of construction. While such a law would, unquestionably 
be in the interests of the people, what can be said of our Legislators who, 
last winter, passed a law offering a direct premium for incendiarism? This 
was what is known as tne valued policy law, which provides that the sum 
named in the policy shall be accepted as the measure of damage in case 
the property is destroyed by fire. Thus, if a propertyowner can induce an 
insurance agent to insure his property for twice what it is worth, and then 
contrive to have it burned, the insurance company must pay the sum 
named in the policy, regardless of the actual value of the property. For- 
tunately for the Firemen and for the citizens of this State, the Governor 
had the good sense to veto this infamous bill. But just such laws are in 
force in Ohio, Wisconsin, and several other States, and the result has been 
that the number of fires has largely increased in those States since their 
adoption. Probably the same bill will be introduced in our next Legisla- 
ture, but there is little probability of its becoming a law until we have a 
change of Governors. As another means of preventing incendiarism, in 
addition to restricting the amount of insurance to be paid on any loss, 
there should be a searching investigation made into the cause of every 
fire that occurs. The best person to make such investigation is the Chief 
of the Fire Department. In all places, except the large cities, where the 
two offices should be separate, the duties of Fire Marshal should be given 
to the Chief of the Fire Department, and his salary increased to corre- 
spond with his increased duties. It is his province now to partially 
investigate the cause of fires that occur in his jurisdiction, and as the 
Firemen are usually first on the ground, the Chief has better facilities than 
any one else for ascertaining the facts of the case. He should be empow- 
ered to summon witnesses, to administer oaths, and to commit suspected 
persons for examination. His powers should, for such purpose, be 
substantially the same as those of a coroner, except that he should hold 
an inquest over a fire instead of a corpse. Incendiaries don’t care to be 
investigated, and when they find a sharp, inquisitive officer looking for 
their tracks, they are apt to retire from business, A Fire Marshal should 
also be empowered to make visitations from house to house, whenever he 
deems it necessary, for the purpose of seeing that citizens generally are 
observing due precautions to prevent fires. It is in the fall of the year, 
when everyone is making arrangements for heating their premises during 
the ensuing cold weather, that the greatest number of fires takes place. 
These occur from want of precaution in placing stoves, heaters, stove 
pipes, etc., and from flues choked with soot. An inspection by a Fire 
Marshal of all residences and places of business in the fall of the year, 
would be the means of directing attention to such careless acts, and pre- 
venting many fires. Wherever an active, efficient Fire Marshal has been 
employed the number of fires has been greatly reduced and the rates of 
insurance have been lessened. Asa mere matter of economy, it will pay 
any city to have a Fire Marshal, because of the reduction the underwriters 
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make in the rates of insurance, while the saving of property from destruc- 
tion by fire will be a national as well as a local blessing. Fortunately, 
most of the States have stringent laws for the punishment of the crime of 
arson. In some, where the crime is committed at night and human life 
placed in jeopardy, the punishment provided is death, Whatever punish- 
ment is meted out to these most dastard of all criminals, should follow 
swiftly and surely upon the commission of the crime, and with such cer- 
tainty and severity as to prove a lasting warning to others similarly dis- 
nosed. With over-insurance prohibited by law, Fire Marshals everywhere 
to investigate every fire that occurs, speedy and condign punishment fol- 
lowing upon the heels of convicted incendiaries, the moral hazard would 
be substantially eliminated from the business of fire underwriting, and 
arson became one of the lost arts. 





ON PRESERVING THE EYE SIGHT. 


remarkable proof of the harmlessness of using glasses, even a 
A single glass, ic furnished by watchmakers, who appear to enjoy 
an enviable immunity from eye diseases, It is uncommon to see a 
watchmaker in an ophthalmic hospital. The habitual exercise of the 
eye upon fine work tends to the development and preservation of its 
powers. This is an analogy to the truth now getting currency that 
brain work is necessary to physical health. This idea is developed in 
this remarkable passage in a book by Robert Brudnell on Eye-Sight 
Good and Bad. The man who would preserve the full integrity of his 
functions to a ripe old age must avoid excesses of every description, 
and must endeavor to employ the higher faculties of his mind some- 
what more energetically than is now always customary. A time comes 
to everyone when the physical powers begin to decay, and then, unless 
the brain has been kept active and recipient by exercises, there is noth- 
ing left to live, and the man perishes. We say that he died of gout, or 
of overeating, or of heart disease, or of kidney disease, or of the failure 
of the particular organ which was the first to exhibit symptoms of the 
approaching end. In reality he has died of stupidity, artificially pro- 
duced by neglect of the talents with which he was endowed. That 
which is true of the organism as a whole is true also of its parts, and 
the eyes, among others, are best treated by an amount of systematic 
use which preserves the tone of their muscles and the regularity of their 
blood suppiy. The acuteness of sight, moreover, is in a great degree 
dependent upon the mental attention habitually paid to visual impres- 
sions, and I have often noted this acuteness to be below the natural 
average in agricultural laborers, who if able in some sense to read, 
were not in the habit of reading, and who are not accustomed to look 
carefully at any small objects. I have even had reason to think that 
the wives of such men were indebted to their household needlework 
for the maintenance of a higher standard of vision than that of their 
husbands, and I have no doubt that idleness of the eyes, if I may use 
such an expression, is in every way hurtful to them, and that proper 
and varied employment is eminently conducive to their preservation in 
beauty and efficiency. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLEVELAND. 

Languor Among Insurance Men During the Dog Days— The Valuation of 
Buildings Ignored by Agents, and Left to the Adjusters—Valued Policy Law 
and Politics—Howland Suffers a Defeat—Something About Chatauqgua—The 
Insurance Men of Columbus to Organize a Local Board—Insurance Changes— 
The Firemens, of Dayton, Contemplating the Erection of a Magnificent Building— 
The Lycoming Insurance Company and Its Distressing Assessments—Ineficacy of 
the Ohio Board In General and the Cleveland Board In Particular—Waiting For 
A Train. 


[From OuR OWN CoRRESPONDENT.] 


THERE isn’t much for even a SPECTATOR man to dig out during the dog 
days from which to make a very spicy letter. The local agents feel the 


enervating influences of the dog star, and their business suffers accord- 











ingly. But then they say that there is no new business to be had in town, 
and drumming among the rural folks, when they are busy in the harvest 
fields, is not conducive to plenty of policies. Then there is the Ohio 
Farmers, and all the mutual societies, reaching for this business at rates 
that hardly seem to meet the profit account, but then business must be 
had, for agents must live and this they cannot do without commissions, 
So the game goes merrily forward and the yearly statements of the com- 
panies demonstrate its folly. The valuation of buildings is quite an item 
with the Ohio agent. The owners of property are getting pretty shrewd ; 
they know all the peculiarities of the law and deem it a shrewd bargain 
whenever they can work in an over-insurance. This is not always done 
from a dishonest motive—they simply liken it to a horse trade—there are 
the buildings, and the agent can see for himself whether the insurance is 
in excess of the valuation, and if the agent isn’t sharp enough to give his 
company the best end of the trade, it is simply its misfortune and his 
good luck, Itis not an unfrequent occurrence for the agent to be perfectly 
indifferent as to valuation but very solicitous to get the risk. In such 
cases it is the adjuster who has the unpleasant part to perform. His is 
the duty of convincing the claimant that the over-valuation is an absolute 
fraud on the company, and by reason thereof the policy is void. This 
drive cannot always be made, but it generally opens the way to a good 
compromise or a settlement on the basis of the contract. 

At Warren, O., the Congressional Convention for that district was re- 
cently held to nominate a successor to General Garfield. Among the 
number of prospective congressmen was W. P. Howland—he of How- 
land bill notoriety. For several months he has valiantly stumped his 
district for the nomination, and his smiling countenance has been seen on 
the grin ever since Garfield was elected to the Senate. By the way that 
smile of his is a big thing with him—it smiled his infernal bill through 
the Senate, and the general cussedness of the Granger House made it a 
law; but it couldn’t smile him into Garfield’s shoes. On‘the first ballot, 
out of 172 votes, only fifteen men were found who were willing to deposit 
their votes for the mischief-maker, and that with only five candidates be- 
fore the convention. By one of those sudden freaks which in shifting 
votes from one candidate to another sometimes occur, two of the counties 
fearing another’s nomination whom they disliked more than Howland, 
swung their votes in his direction, and their foolishness nearly nominated 
him. At once they realized the danger, and the next ballot sent Howland 
stock two less than his original vote, leaving only thirteen men who 
wanted him. This laid him out effectually, and the name of Howland 
will go down to posterity with no other honor than that of giving his name 
to the most infamous law upon the statute books of the State of Ohio. 

A few of the State force are at Chatauqua for ‘‘ over Sunday,” and a day 
or two’s let-up from business. It is only however for a day or two, for 
those telegraphic missives which direct all the movements, follow them to 
these quiet shades and call them away to losses which demand immediate 
attention. Chatauqua, as a semi-religious enterprise is pretty much an as- 
sured success, Asa fire risk it would seem that any decent company would 
fight shy of its hazards, and yet there are agents perambulating the avenues 
who offer to insure, and actually delivers the policies at rates which outrival 
the newest wild-cat. Frame ‘‘ cottages” —everything is a ‘‘ cottage” here, 
except the Auditorium Ampitheatre and Cheop’s Pyramid—in ranges of 
seven and eight are written at one and one-and-a-quarter per cent a year. 
These ‘‘ cottages” in the main are two story frames, filled up in every nook 
and corner wherever a cot can be placed ora hook can be found to hang up 
visitors at twenty-five cents ahead. Here and there is a brick chimney, 
but generaily the ever-present stove-pipe, horizontally and vertically, is 
seen protruding in every direction, except from the front of the houses. 
As many of these cottages back up to similar ones on parallel avenues, 
the individual risk is doubled ; moral hazards do not exist. No one 
wants to burn out, and few want to sell out, so that the cost of the physical 
hazard is all one has to estimate. The non-occupancy after the season is 
over does not operate here so disastrously as in most localities. The in- 
tense moral and theological sentiments of the Aaditues of Chatauqua are all 
in favor of the companies, so that perhaps even stove-pipes and wood 
ranges are shorn of their terror before the présence of this greater power. 

The rumor has gone forth that the agents of our capital city are discus- 
sing the propriety of organizing an association for mutual protection, that 
is, to protect themselves from each other. ‘‘ Save me from my friends” 
with them is no unmeaning expression. The great obstacle heretofore to 
the successful formation of a local board has been the determined opposi- 
tion of alocal company. It is said that now it is even willing to lead in 
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the movement rather than not have the organization perfected. Columbus 
has some queer fellows in the agency business. They don’t affiliate with 
each other, and seem to take but a limited amount of stock in present 
promises. The move, however, is in the right direction, but is not yet suf- 
ficiently vigorous to stir up more opposition. It will be worth seeing when 
these diverse elements are got together in a room by themselves, and com- 
mence to adopt rates and rules. The fusion to be complete will require 
any amount of tact and some perseverance, but perhaps those having the 
matter in charge will have sufficient for the task—and perhaps not, 

The North British manager at Chicago has placed a new man in his 
Ohio field—Special Agent Anderson, formerly of the Scottish Commercial. 
The North British has a fine Ohio business, not a little of which can be 
fairly attributed to the popularity of Manager Cornell, who is personally 
known in nearly every nook and corner of the State. 

Secretary Young, of the Dayton Insurance Company, after thirty years 
over the books, vacated his place for Captain Hall, who by the way, is do- 
ing good work for the Dayton. The Firemans folks at Dayton are pre- 
paring to put up a magnificent building solely for insurance and other 
offices. They havea splendid site and sufficient “ net surplus” to put upa 
building which will be an honor to the city. President Craighead and 
Secretary Miller evidently understand their business, as the rents from the 
offices other than their own will make a comfortable dividend on the 
money invested. On the ground floor will be two grand offices, one of 
which the Firemans will use and the other a local company in the same 
city will probably occupy. 

The Lycoming assessments are still all the rage among the mutual 
policyholders. These will give rise to plenty of litigation, as generally 
they will be fought to the bitter end. This has been the worst blow the 
mutual brethren have had for many a year, and some time will elapse be 
fore it will be forgotten. 

“ How is your board ?” is getting to be a significant street question. The 
Ohio boards generally are not what they should be, they have lost caste, are 
ruined in reputation and harmless as a sick kitten. They terribly need a 
little doctoring, but who shall the doctor be—of what school, and what 
remedies are needed—is left for the profound consideration of those who 
will enter the list for the Baker prize at Chicago. It is a worse conun- 
drum than the ancient one of ‘‘ Who struck Billy Patterson?” That all 
have been struck pretty heavily with losses needs no demonstration. That 
any power can be invoked to lessen the force of the stroke in the future, 
is a question too weighty for any ordinary pencil to jerk out the answer. 

I wonder if Mr. SPECTATOR ever waited at a junction for a train, and 
whether, after four hours’ patient waiting, and a case a few miles on the 
other road needing immediate attention, and the train men not in sight, 
didn’t think of several expressions not strictly theological in character. 
That’s just what “ Euclid” is doing at this writing, and like all others on 
the road, has plenty of business and no time to waste. The virtue of pa- 
tience is a grand possession, and if waiting hour after hour fora delayed 
train won’t cultivate it there is no use for further trying. But here comes 
the train and, therefore, good-by. . Evc ip. 


CLEVELAND, August 18, 1880. 
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Unjust Taxation, Only One Way Out of It—Firemen's Associations of Interest to Un- 
derwriters—The N. B. Grist-Mill Without Its Miller; He Succumbs to the Pre- 
vailing Fashion—‘' Infinite and Educated Idiots ;"' Hope on; Hope Forever—The 
Melancholy Days Have Come; vide Fuly Insurance Report—Companies which 
will Lie—on Their Backs—vs. Figures which Don't—Insuran:: Companies Adopt- 
ing Dr. Tanner's Patent ; Their Pulses Equally Feeble—Byron on Shakespeare 
and Per Simmons on Both—A New Arithmetic Necessary for Salvation—The Na- 
tional Board should be a Brazen Serpent and not a Golden Calf.—Hartford in the 
Front Ranks as Usual—Per Simmons Turns Philanthropist and Weeps jor His 
Misguided [Business] Relations, and Offers to Lend Them an Umbrella—Dr. 
Watts’ Advice to Non-Boarders—And that's Watts the Matter. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

THE method of taxing local fire insurance stocks in this city is, in our 
judgment, inequitable, illegal and outrageous, and we believe that if the 
companies would unite and contest the method, stockholders might be 












relieved to a considerable extent of the heavy taxes thereon. While real 
estate is taxed for only one-half its estimated market value, fire insurance 
stocks are taxed at the very maximum of their market value, which mar- 
ket value is established by the few sales which may be made in the month 
previous to tbe levy of the tax. This method of determining the taxable 
value of the stock is wholly without sense, as every one is aware that the 
selling of a few shares of stock is no test whatever of its actual valuation, 
as the sale of a hundred shares of any of our fire stocks in a market as 
small as this would break the market (and vice versa). The book value 
of the stock would be a much more equitable basis. But these objections 
are not the main ones nor the ones to which we referred as illegal and 
inequitable. In New York city fire insurance companies whose capital is 
invested in Government bonds, which are by United States law untaxable, 
are rightly exempt from taxation, but in this city "companies are taxed to 
the very highest market value, notwithstanding that a large proportion of 
their capital and assets are invested in untaxable securities, upon which, 
of course, depends the market value of the stock, and we believe that our 
companies should unite in resisting that proportion of taxes levied upon 
their untaxable assets, such as Government bonds, New York and New 
Haven R. R., etc., etc.; for while it may not be easy on this method to de- 
termine the exact taxable value of the stock, yet there are plenty of 
methods by which it could be approximately obtained with entire equity. 
For example the tax might be equitably levied on a valuation proportioned 
to the market value, as the taxable assets bear to the net assets—that is, 
if the stock is $200 per share, and sixty per cent of the net assets are un- 
taxable by United States or State law, then the stock should be taxed for 
only forty per cent of its market value, or at the rate of $80 per share. 
This is right and we believe could be sustained in the highest courts, as 
we do not believe that the Supreme Court of the United States will per- 
mit State lawto tax United States bonds, which it directly does in its 
method of taxing the fire insurance stock of this city. 

A. P. Leshure, Chief of the Springfield, Mass., Fire Department, has 
been appointed chairman of a committee to organize a State Fireman’s As- 
sociation for Massachusetts, which, from the encouragement it has already 
received from the other neighboring States will probably be made a New 
England association. The object is the improvement of the fire depart- 
ments of New England and an increase in their efficiency. It is proposed 
to have meetings annually the same as our Underwriters Association, for a 
discussion of the causes and prevention of fires, and the best methods 
and appliances for their extinguishment. This association is one of great 
importance and their meetings cannot, as they should not, fail to interest 
underwriters next to the meetings of their own association. The profits 
of fire insurance companies depend not so much upon the percentage of 
premium as upon the percentage of loss. Rates do not seem to be gov- 
erned by the losses, but the profits are. It is, in fact, not so much a ques- 
tion of rates as a question of loss. In New York city, with their magni- 
ficent fire department, dwellings pay at thirty cents for three years, while 
in the country towns of Maine they do not pay at double that rate for one 
year. These organizations, therefore, on the part of the firemen should 
have the active sympathy, support and every possible influence of the un- 
derwriters, who cannot fail to be largely benefited by the necessary good 
results which must follow from the proposed interchange of ideas among 
these men, whose life-calling is to prevent and extinguish fires. The dif- 
ferent chiefs have their specialties founded upon their varied experiences 
and the discussion and relating of these experiences to each other cannot’ 
fail to be beneficial to all. The town authorities cannot do better than to 
instruct all persons in charge of their fire departments to attend these 
meetings and pay their expenses. The trifling sum cannot be better in- 
vested. We have ourselves attended one of these conventions and know 
the firemen and the chiefs get down to hard work and develop the highest 
order of ability and knowledge in their discussion of the various topics 
assigned. There was no play about it, but day and evening were given to 
solid work in the interest of their calling. 

Henry K. Miller, stenographer of the National Board, and clerk of the 
Executive Committee, has gone to England on a two months’ vacation, 
which place Mr. Miller has not visited for 75 years; in fact, lest there 
might be some misunderstanding from this statement as to Mr. Miller’s 
age, we believe this is the first time he was ever in England. We trust the 
National Board will not do anything rash in his absence, such as doubling 
rates, etc., as it would leave too much work upon those who are left 
behind. 

Some complaint has been made that G, T. Hope, in his speech at the 
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annual meeting of the National Board, pronounced the legislators who are 
passing the numerous and outrageous laws against insurance companies 
“educated idiots.” ‘We presume his criticizers think that he should have 
called them illiterate idiots ; the latter adjective would certainly be more 
creditable to the idiots, for if they are educated they ought to know better. 
Mr. Hope also called them ‘‘ infinite,” whether in quantity, space, degree 
or size he didn’t particularize. We, however, donot suppose that he could 
be found guilty of a very large-sized figure of speech if he meant a little of 
each, and if it would be more satisfactory to those of our legislators who 
admit this coat to fit them, we would suggest that the terse and now famous 
qualifier be changed into “‘ finite and illiterate idiots,” as for the sake of 
the best interests of both insurers and insured, we trust that both infinity 
and ubiquity will be denied them. We very much fear that if the foolome- 
ter were placed on the back of the heads of some of these modern insur- 
ance law-makers, the mercury would run over the top of it, and that a jury 
of twelve underwriters would not convict Mr. Hope of libel ; and in con- 
ceding to them two such magnificent qualities as infinity and education, 
Mr. Hope was entirely too complimentary. He might have dubbed them 
with propriety ‘‘ Tannerites,” for if we do not all starve to death on their 
legislation it will not be their fault. 

The returns made to the New York Insurance Department on the first of 
July by the 160 fire insurance companies doing business in that State fur- 
nish food for reflection, and very serious reflection too, on the part of the 
managers of these companies, the lethargy of some of whom being wholly 
responsible for the present unfavorable results, for it is very evident from 
these figures that a little National Board tonic is the only thing which will 
enable some of this list to long survive. Dr. Tanner’s method may do for 
a New York lunatic, but not for the average New York stockholder, and 
it is melancholy to contemplate that many of those who make the poorest 
showing in this list are those who, while needing the National Board the 
most, always kept out of its organization and assisted in its dissolution, 
which dissolution is now rapidly bringing about their own. They have 
been whistling, to keep their courage up, the old tune about the revival of 
trade, and consequent letting up of losses ; but the combined figures of the 
companies in question are not flattering to this theory. As Byron, in 
quoting from Shakespeare, once remarked, ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs 
of men which, taken at its flood, leads to fortune.” If Byron had been 
president of an insurance company, instead of adding the lines which he 
did, he would have been more likely to have completed his sonnet—‘‘ And 
there is a time in the affairs of insurance companies which, taken at its 
flood, leads we know not whither” ; and, as at present writing, a mighty 
low tide at that. The 81 New York companies show that their fire 
losses and expenses, excluding dividends, were $279,342 more than the 
premium receipts, while the total expenditures were $1,498,085 more than 
the premium receipts. The 58 other American companies show that the losses 
and expenses, exclusive of dividends, were $532,130 more than the premium 
receipts, and the total expenditures $2,124,172 more than the premium re- 
ceipts ; while the 21 foreign companies show that their premium receipts 
were $65,419 more than their losses and expenditures, exclusive of divi- 
dends, enabling them to send home this munificent sum to the parent 
offices as profit, being about { of I per cent on the assets of the aforesaid 
companies, which amount to $23,730,281 ; while the gross premium receipts 
of the 160 companies, American, New York and foreign, are $746,053 less 
than the losses and expenses, exclusive of dividends, and $6,254,234 less 
than the total expenditures. 

The 139 American companies on assets of $118,983,750.39, by the 
providential assistance of $2,717,532 income from said assets, show the 
magnificent gain in net surplus of $347,031, or 28-100 of 1 per cent, 
nearly one half of which, or $152,682, was gained by four Hartford com- 
panies, viz.: the A2tna, Phoenix, Connecticut and Orient. As this muni- 
ficient sum would not begin to pay the salaries of the managers, is it not 
about time for fire insurance companies to close their doors, stop doing 
fire insurance business and go into private banking? And Per Simmons 
recommends to the 139 companies aforesaid, that if they can’t unite to 
obtain better rates, that they form a combination to discharge their 
officers and lock up their assets in some trust company, by which method 
the stockholders will get more out of it than they will as at present con- 
ducted, for the salvage on salaries and interest on investments will in- 
crease both dividends and surplus. All accounts seem to agree that 
Tanner, M. D., was a fool D——D, and yet even Tanner decided that if 
he should have the hiccoughs to take nourishment. Insurance interests 
seem to have got the hiccoughs and to have them bad, and the quicker 





they gets themselves outside of a little nourishment, and inside the 
National Board, the better. 

Out of all this chaos, it gives us great pleasure to give the following 
figures for the nine Connecticut companies doing business in New York 
State, the majority of whom show a handsome gain in net surplus for the six 
months, namely, tna, + $82,604; Phoenix, + $29,621.11 ; Hartford, — 
$13,713 ; Connecticut, + $23,177.64; National, + $3,776.87; Orient, + 
$17,280.84 ; Security, + $5,428.65; Meriden, — $5,862.09; Fairfield, — 
$3,525.33. In addition to this increase of surplus, the Hartford companies 
paid during the six months, the following dividends: tna, $300,000; 
Hartford, $125,000; Phoenix, $100,000 ; Connecticut, $50,000 ; National, 
$36,000 ; Orient, $25,000; so it will be seen that blood will tell, and that 
we are not writing in this vein for the benefit of Hartford, which is always 
prepared in case of a storm to trim its sails and sail close to the wind, but 
our remarks are based on pure sympathetic and philanthropic consideration 
for our misguided brethren, who, when they can so easily borrow the 
national board umbrella, persist in staying out in the rain and catching 
their deaths from the supreme wetness of the water, and we commend to 
them the lines of Dr. Watts: 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 

The vilest sinner may return, 
with the simple postscript that for some of them the lamp won’t hold 
out much longer. PER SIMMONS. 


HARTFORD, August 20, 1880. 





CANADA. 

Validity of the Insurance Statutory Conditions of Ontario—Dominion vs. Provincial 
Authority—The Courts Uphold the Provincial Furisdiction in the Premises—Will 
the Dominion Government Yield up the Sceptre ?—Inspector O' Reilly not to Blame 
Jor the Delay of his Annual Report—The Standard Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hamilton, not a Litigious Corporation—Insurance Men Indulge in the ‘‘ Noble 
Art" —The Insurance Year Book Duly Appreciated in Canada—Extract from 
Inspector O' Reilly's Report—Life Insurance Giving Evidence of Increased Activity 
--'* Underground" Insurance Carried on in Canada. 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
THE decisions given by the Supreme Court at Ottawa, on the case or 
cases, for there were several, submitted on appeal from the lower courts, 
for judgment on points involving the validity of the insurance statutory 
conditions of Ontario, mentioned at some length in one of my letters pub- 
lished in THE SPECTATOR, are important. The companies, both foreign 
and Canadian, working under Dominion authority, contended that the 
superior authorization secured to them by the Dominion charters, or li- 
censes, as the case might be, placed them beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Legislatures as to conditions, restrictions, or other regulations 
qualifying their policies. They would not place the Ontario statutory con- 
ditions on thir policies, nor admit liability under them, but regarded their 
enactment as illegal, and a piece of presumptious intermeddling by the 
Provincial Legislature in matters that did not concern it, and over which it 
had no control. The lower courts affirmed the validity of the obnoxious 
conditions and the decision has been re-affirmed and confirmed by the 
Supreme Court. This, so far as our courts are concerned, disposes of the 
contention, for, outside of Parliament, the Supreme Court is our highest 
tribunal, but it is said that the companies interested—the sticklers for the 
Diminion authority—notably the British companies—will appeal to the 
Privy Council in England. Meantime the probable result to follow the 
Supreme Court decisions are discussed, and are important to the companies 
and the public generally, for unless the decisions are reversed by the Privy 
Council, each Province, through its Legislature, can and probably will en- 
act conditions for insurance policies covering property within its jurisdic- 
tion, appoint its own insurance inspector to ‘‘look after” the insurance 
companies and otherwise assume full control of its own insurance affairs. 
In such case what becomes of the Dominion Superintendent of Insurance? 
Will he have any jurisdiction, and if so, wherein, and to what extent? 
Will each Province insist upon a deposit by foreign companies—and all 
companies not chartered by its own legislature be regarded as foreign?— 
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if so, how will the companies like this division of authority and numerous 
deposits? Will the Dominion Government yield the point by surrender- 
ing to each company its deposit-securities now held at Ottawa? or will it 
insist that, as now. the companies authorized to do business throughout 
the Domininion must coniinue their deposits with the Dominion Govern- 
ment, but that each of the Provincial legislatures shall have full control 
over the conditions to be placed on the policies within its jurisdiction, but 
shall have no power to require Provincial deposits? These are problems, 

I regret that your special correspondent from this city saw fit to have a 
fling at Inspector O’Reilly because his report of the business for 1879 had 
not been issued early—say in March or April last. The correct explana- 
tion was given in my letter to THe SpecraTor for April, viz., that the In- 
spector’s Department is only a néw spoke in the government wheel, and 
is not yet in good working order; hence the delay complained of. In 
reference to the special’s remarks concerning the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, of Hamilton, I would say that the company’s report for 1879 
shows remarkable progress as to increase of business during that year, 
and solid results as to profits. On the subject of litigation, the report 
says: “Of the number of claims (85) for fires of the year, only two were 
resisted,” and adds: “ Payment of these two was resisted as well on the 
ground of public policy as in the interests of the company.” This state- 
ment does not savor much of the litigiousness charged by your “special ” 
against the Standard. On the cover of said report, printed and issued 
broadcast, the company declares itself “prompt in the adjustment of 
honest losses,” but “rigorous in its resistance of frauds.” Not a bad 
motto to march under, and one that should be legibly inscribed on the 
banner of every honest insurance company of the land. I consider it due 
to THE SPECTATOR and the Standard to give these facts. 

We had rather an affair of honor (?) not long since in one of our up- 
town offices between the manager of one company and the agent of another, 
and I venture to ventilate it in the columns of THE SPECTATOR to pre- 
vent, if possible, a recurrence of such affairs, which are neither graceful 
of themselves nor creditable to those who take part inthem. The cause 
of the difference was a “risk,” in which both parties were interested ; 
words were many and loud over it; then recourse was had to more forci- 
ble means; hats were knocked off, glass smashed, and eyes are said to 
have been darkened on both sides, The end was that one of the illumi- 
nators was aided to the street by a somewhat inelegant application of sole- 
leather! How does the nursery rhyme go? Is it— 


Birds in their little nests agree ; 
Then what a shocking sight 
That some of our fraternit 
Fall out, and swear, and ight. 


Tue INSURANCE YEAR Book for 1880 is becoming indispensable to us. 
A fine, useful book it is; much larger than any of its predecessors, and 
full of varied matter of interest to business men generally, but specially 
so to insurance companies and all connected with them. Certainly no 
manager, adjuster or agent should be without it, for its facts and figures 
will be found of great aid to the progressive insurance man, whatever his 
capacity or standing may be. A very marvel of cheapness and usefulness 
is THE YEAR Book. 

Inspector O’Reilly’s report of the business of the Ontario companies 
for 1879 has numerous tables and other valuable statistics well worth 
waiting for, and is creditable to the industry and ability of the Inspector. 
Of the companies he says: 

The Ontario Insurance Register will now be comprised of the follow- 


ing: 
Joint stock le COMPRRY....~ ove ccccccse cern cenccenecoes cecvaneneccnccosccsesooesesccee I 
SR ictiiccctacnehhcnescuuenenertshonensanpembienebiineeenuanTnent 5 
Mixed mutual and cash system companies............ccc..ce. 22-2000 con. snes cece eceecneee 9 
a NII 56s cpedinpedunncenediesiswestidudabens setiucciebwdsmnienreien 50 
a sicisiain sini Nici ipeciasniahoiaareiasinalnielaaiaia a ialeiis annals 65 
* * * * * * * x * 


The amount at risk held by Ontario fire insurance companies on the 31st 
December, 1879, was 
By 4 4 Joint I OI, css dc enseenbeeiiemonninieebeneinnenes $12,367,672.00 
fixed mutual and cash system companies.............-...----------- 48,293, 
» gf ld ee 37,955,304.00 
i iiiccindincttnnnaamnee $98,616,136.00 
The cash paid for fire premiums in 1879, inclusive of assessments and 
first payments to mutual companies, was 








Premiums. 

NETCARE AL NDE TEST AEOET TT $116,847.16 
ixed cash and mutual companies..........----ceeeeeereseeeeceneecee o-- 279,614.20 
Pee SRN GUN caccuseniecsescuseciawsndbiantebbianisucekaaden 130,913.12 





ee I iviitcnrecigitnctssnenstininsnieninndinn $527,374.48 









Of the above premiums there has been returned to the people in pay- 
ment of losses— 


Losses paid. 

By Joint stock companies ......-..---cecrcesecccecencccccccencccnceseccceesevce $64,488.84 
Mixed mutual and cash system epee eounecce soscoccescosscsocosossseosse 174,536.77 
Pe CIES De cticesesccniadssennwcceususesenccéveceseengueness 77,097.28 
ee ne en $316,122.89 


The losses therefore paid in the year 1879 amounted to 59.94, or within 
a trifle of 60 per cent of the premiums paid. 

Life insurance is giving further evidence of increased activity and gen- 
eral improvement. I have had chats with several of the more prominent 
active agents, and each has verified the statements of the others ; all con- 
curring in the gratifying fact that a forward movement has begun, and 
that the prospects are hopeful and cheering for the future of Life Insur- 
ance. A manager told me lately that their business for the first six months 
of 1880, was nearly equal to the whole of their new business for 1879. 
This shows that the Life Agent is abroad in the land and the chances are 
that the ‘‘ taking of lives” will be a “humming” business in the near 
future. For the sake of the companies, also that of the agents, those 
devoted souls, and for the good of the community, let us hope and pray 
for the early advent of the “life hum.” ‘‘ Underground operations in 
fire insurance still continue in favor with some of the companies, notwith- 
standing the well-known illegality of such operations, and, as some would 
say, their well-understood dishonesty ! 

Perhaps it is well that there are companies having a liking for such ven- 
tures, and probably the very crookedness of the business has a charnt for 
those engaged in it. Be that as it may, the fact seems to be that a great 
‘stroke ”’ of ‘‘ underground ” insurance is transacted between companies 
here and parties in the United States, and vice versa. I understand too 
that many ‘‘ lines” of risks are ‘‘ placed” in the same way with companies 
in Britain, to the disadvantage of the companies here who do business in 
a legitimate, honorable manner. From this it would appear that the now 
notorious Staffordshire is not alone in practising the hidden mysteries of 
evading the laws ! 

Fires have not been large or numerous thus far this year, and the com- 
panies are getting off with a moderate loss-rate. This Province, Ontario, 
leads the rest of the Dominion in the number of fires, and “ specials” ap- 
pear to head the lists of losses everywhere, but the amounts are not heavy. 
It is to be hoped that this favorable state of things may continue, and that 
this year will prove a white one in the annals of fire insurance in Canada, 

The Reliance Mutual Life Society of London, England, is withdrawing 
from Canada, after only a brief sojourn of two years or so; this is prob- 
ably caused by the dull times, so prevalent for years past. The Reliance 
should wait for the ‘‘ good times coming,” now all but come, and extend 
its business in Canada, Mr. Stancliffe, the energetic agent for the Domin- 
ion, deserves a better fate than to lose the company just when business 
prospects are improving. 

The firm of Stephens & Foster, of Montreal, general agents for the Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation, is dissolved by the retirement of Mr. Ste- 
phens—the genial Romeo H. Mr. Foster is now general agent, and the 
old London Assurance Corporation, in his hands, is well placed. Mr. 
Foster is a safe insurance man of considerable experience. 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the British America 
Assurance Company was held on the 11th inst., was well attended, and the 
directors’ report for the year ending June 30 last, was very satisfactory. 
The standing of the company is indicated by the fact that the net surplus, 
over all liabilities, amounts to $333,088.51 !—the result of careful opera- 
tion on the part of Manager Bull and his excellent staff of agents and 
other assistants. I see the card of this company in some of the insurance 
journals of the United States. Why does it not appear in THE Specta- 
TOR? 

Our city fathers, the Council—right here in Toronto—talk of discon- 
tinuing insurance on public property. They might possibly do a more 
stupid thing than adopt such a course ; but they could not well do a more 
discourteous act than this would be, toward the insurance companies, 
who so unselfishly—in the great reduction of rates—contributed very ma- 
terially toward the building up and perfecting the present water works 
and other appliances of our excellent system for the prevention and sup- 
pression of fires. It need scarcely be added that but for the active co- 
operation of the insurance companies in bringing about the present state 
of water works, etc., our appliances against fires would have been allowed 
to remain in a low, crude condition. In that case the companies would 
have reaped the benefits of high rates and a larger ratio of business, be- 
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cause the margin of uninsured property would be much smaller than it 
now is. The generosity of the companies is forgotten or overlooked, and 
they are threatened with treatment that savors of ingratitude. But it was 
ever thus: when the structure is completed, or sufficiently advanced, the 
scaffolds are dispensed with. Lyn. 


TORONTO, August 23, 1880. 





CHICAGO. 
The Knights Templars Conclave a Grand Affair—Chicago Crowded—The City’s 
‘onderful Capacity—Its Growth and Present Status—Fuly Wanderers Re- 
turn—Business in Good Condition— The Board—Exchange and Broker's Board 
To Be—Light Fires—Building—The Underwriter's Association—A Wedding— 
Charley's ‘‘ Enterprise’'—Callers at THE SPECTATOR’S Chicago Office. 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Wuew! what a crowd, what a jam, what a grand display, and oh! how 
hot! All week we have had an inpouring of Knights for the Templars 
Conclave just closed. Was any city for its capacity ever so full as Chicago 
has been during the past week? Everybody came to the city and brought 
everybody else with them, and as a result there was something of a full- 
ness noticeable. Pouring in two hundred thousand people upon us in 
three days naturally took up a little of our spare room. During the week 
every one was a Sir Knight, of course, and entered into the spirit of the 
occasion. Participating in, or witnessing the grandest demonstration of 
the kind ever given upon the continent was the business of the week, and 
a gay and bustling week it was, notwithstanding the mercury stood away 
up in the nineties. Preparatory to the grand reception of the Sir Knights, 
our city was beautified by appropriate drapings and designs. Arches and 
buildings flung to the breeze innumerable flags and emblems of the mys- 
tic craft. A more handsomely decorated street than Wabash Avenue has 
probably never been seen in this country. But the great and imposing 
pageant is over, and we are settling down to our regular business routine. 
Among the thousands of Sir Knights who took part in the Conclave were 
a number of our Chicago insurance brethren, besides quite a delegation 
from abroad, giving the insurance fraternity a very creditable representa- 
tion at the Conclave. But everything must come to an end, and so our 
Conclave is ended and we breathe a little more freely. Everyone who 
came went away impressed more forcibly than ever with the wonderful 
proportions, beauty and capacity of our city. There is nothing we can’t 
do, and in the doing, outdo everything and everybody else. We have 
grown up as no other place under the sun has grown. We were destroyed 
by fire as no other place was ever destroyed, and have arisen from our 
destruction as no other place has arisen. We are bigger, better, hand- 
somer and faster than any other city on the continent, although New York 
makes loud pretensions as something of a city ; and good old, pious Phil- 
adelphia thinks she is not to be sneezed at, and we wouldn’t sneeze at the 
old lady for anything, for we have too much respect for old ladies, and 
Philadelphia in particular, Those who don’t know us might call this 
“‘blow,” but it ain’t—it’s fact, and we who are here know it. 

Nearly all of our July insurance wanderers are now home and pegging 
away for dear life as usual. Business before pleasure is the rule we obey, 
and consequently we are busy, very busy all the time, 

Insurance-wise we are doing very well. The Board loaded and fired 
off its anti-commission gun at the Exchange, and the Exchange fired back, 
but so far as heard from no lives have been lost. The brokers have been 
trying to ram a few paper wads down their pop-gun, don their warrior 
habiliments and do something. As yet we have not heard of any one 
proposing to send in a flag of truce and sue for peace. 

The Board of Brokers is yet to be, and what they will be when they are 
a board, if they reach that dignity, remains to be seen. It is to be hoped 
that, among other things, the prospective broker’s board will, in the first 
place, ‘‘ resolute ” that they will cease doing an underground business ; 
that whatever risks they “ place” will be in companies authorized to do 
business in the State ; that they will not divide commissions with the in- 
sured ; that. they will not cut the established rate; that they will not con- 





tinue to act the role of demoralizers, but will reform, and conform to the 
regular rules of the business. 

A resolution to this effect should be the first thing in order, and when 
adopted the broker’s board will have taken the first step in the right 
direction, 

During the month we have had no fires of any magnitude, which was 
fortunate for us, as we had all we could attend to in other directions. 

Business has been very light with most of the local offices, but next 
month it is expected to loom up again. So far we have erected over 8000 
buildings in the city this year, and many more are going up before snow 
flies. Our merchants are in excellent spirits and anticipate a good fall 
trade. All in all, we think we are in pretty good condition and are hav- 
ing a prosperous season, 

We are anticipating a good time at the next meeting of the Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest. We expect all the “ boys” will be on 
hand with their papers sticking out of their pockets and ‘all set” for the 
exercises. On dit says our old time friend, R. Porter, Special Agent of 
the German-American Insurance Company, is on the eve of the great 
event of his life, and will in a few days lead to the altar (how Porter will 
blush) a Pennsylvania belle. As we haven’t been favored with cards, we 
can’t give the fair lady’s name at present, but we can say that she will 
shortly be Mrs. Porter. To the prospective bride and groom we extend 
our congratulations, and will take the largest piece of cake on the plate. 

“Charley” has gone and done it. The Summit County Leader is the 
name of it, and a tip-top seven column newspaper it is, published at 
Breckenridge, Summit County, Colorado, by Bishop and Caswell, Editors 
and Proprietors, the same being C. N. Bishop and W. A. Caswell. Three 
cheers for The Summit County Leader. May it always stand at the sum- 
mit and lead in the right. Breckinridge is to be congratulated upon its 
acquisition and the spirited newspaper it now has. 

Among the many callers during the month at the Chicago office of THE 
SPECTATOR were H, C. Alverson, of Des Moines, Ia., Special Agent of the 
Continental ; Tom Underwood, of Lafeyette, Ind., Special Agent of the 
Commercial Union; E. O. Brown, of Toledo, O., Special Agent of the 
Queen ; Henry Worden, of Rochester, N. Y., Secretary of the Rochester- 
German ; C. E. Blion, General Agent of the Howard ; Henry Bennett, of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia; E. L. Ireton, of Cincinnati, O., General Adjuster of 
the Phoenix Insurance Company, of Hartford, and Captain Ed. H. Web- 
ster, of Kansas City, Mo. THE SPECTATOR office being headquarters, all 
the “ boys” drop in as a matter of course. 

Our latchstring is always out and a welcome for all. xX. 


CHICAGO, August 26, 1880. 





BOSTON. 


The Faneuil Hall Insurance Company Retires From The Field—Its Withdrawal Not 
An Unexpected Occurrence—President Chaffee's Connection and Influence In The 
Company—An Incendiary Fiend Molesting The ‘‘ Hub’—An Employee of the 
Fire Department Suspected—Increase in the Total Premium Receipts of the 
Insurance Companies in Boston—The Agency Companies Only Experience This 
Increase—Re-Union of the Firemens' Veteran Association and the Annual Con- 
vention of Chief Engineers of Fire Departments of the United States to be Held 
in Boston Shortly—The Underwriters to Provide a Banquet and Excursion For 
The Latter—Fighting For a Minimum Tariff and Defeat The Result—The 
Protective Department Reforms—Elijah Alliger Enjoying The Sympathy of 
Boston Underwriters. 


[FRomM OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

IT seems to be now almost a monthly occurrence to notice the with- 
drawal of one of our local insurance companies. The Faneuil Hall has 
shut its doors, and the commonest question asked is: Which one will be the 
next to go? Of course this sort of thing cannot keep on indefinitely. 
Our list of local companies is at best a short one ; not so long in fact as 
it was fifty years ago ; and at the rate that withdrawals have gone on, the 
number will soon be exhausted ; but it is safe to say there are several 
offices that are proof against any ordinary mishap, and these will only 
succumb under the pressure of a conflagration, if they yield at all. The 
Faneuil Hall has been for some time in an uncertain state, and if its 
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stock sales are a criterion, the public have entertained grave doubts as to 
its continuance in business. Mr. Chaffee, the President, is a shrewd, 
hard-working merchant, who made an ample fortune in enterprises that 
had little connection with underwriting. He entered the office as its chief, 
to act as a brake upon Mr, J. W. Kinsley, who was then its secretary and 
general manager. But he found in a comparatively short time that this 
arrangement would not work, and Mr. Kinsley found it convenient, in 
consequence of this decision, to take up his residence in California. A 
less venturesome and successful man than Mr. Chaffee, would in this 
emergency have been, perhaps, of more service to the company, for he 
would have realized more sensibly his want of experience. Mr. Chaffee’s 
good judgment and enterprise had served him so well in all the mercan- 
tile ventures in which he had been interested, that it seemed only natural 
that the same result would attend his management of an insurance office. 
He had from time to time trained underwriters connected with his com- 
pany, such as Messrs, Norton and Bartlett, but on all occasions Mr. 
Chaffre was ‘‘ the man on deck,” and little was done that did not meet 
with his personal assent. If he had been thirty years, instead of sixty 
years of age, when he entered on his underwriting work, he would un- 
doubtedly have made a great success as an Insurance President ; as it was 
he has held the company together during five years of desperately bad 
business, and will pay to its stockholders, it is claimed, one hundred cents 
on a dollar. 

Our city is getting a bad name for incendiarism. Within a fortnight we 
have had eight or ten fires in large mercantile establishments, evidently 
set by some one throwing masses of burning matter through basement 
windows ; with one exception the losses have been light. The exception 
is in the case of Messrs. Lewis, Brown & Co., on Summer street, where 
the total loss may foot up to about $100,000. The firm have offered a re- 
ward of $500 for the arrest and conviction of the incendiary, and the City 
Council has now under consideration the project of offering, on account of 
the city, an additional reward of $1000. The fires have unquestionably 
been the work of a single man, though for the past three or four days 
he has remained quiet. The reason for this is probably to be found in the 
fact that we are now having bright, moonlight nights. There is some 
ground for thé suspicion that the men has been at some time an employee 
in the Fire Department. 

The returns of fire premiums received in Boston during the first half of 
the current year, present a somewhat curious comparison with those ob- 
tained during the first six months of the year 1879. Taken asa whole, 
there has been an increase of nearly $100,000. In 1879 the premium re- 
ceipts were $671,769, while this year they were $768,079. But this gain 
has been wholly due to the increase in premiums received for insuring 
personal property ; for the premiums on buildings are $11,000 less than 
they were last year. Another singular thing is, that the gains are made 
almost entirely by the agency companies, for with hardly an exception our 
Boston companies took in less in local premiums this year than they did 
last. The only inference that these two facts will admit of is, that in 
reality the rates have been lower in 1880 than in 1879, and that the excess 
in premiums has been made up of additional business which the im- 
proved condition of mercantile affairs has occasioned ; an augmentation 
which the conservatism of our local companies has not permitted them to 
share in. 

We are to have two firemen’s jubilees here during the next few weeks. 
The first will be a reunion of the Firemen’s Veteran Association, and the 
old members of the Boston fire department—from sixty to eighty years 
of age, to the number of four or five hundred—will pull several of the old 
hand ‘‘tubs” around the city, and show their skill in playing, on the 
Common, Later on the chief fire engineers of the country are to assem- 
ble here for their annual convention, and the underwriters have been 
contributing a handsome sum to provide them with a banquet and an ex- 
cursion, They are to be addressed, as is the custom, by one underwriter, 
and Mr, Edward Atkinson has been selected for this purpose. Mr. At- 
kinson is the president of a mutual insurance company, and it is hinted 
that he will criticise the stock insurance companies somewhat severely in 
his remarks. 

Some of the agents of the large foreign companies have been trying to 
get the leading underwriters to concur on the establishment of a mini- 
mum rate on the stocks of six or eight of our retail dry goods stores, such 
as Jordan, Marsh & Co., and R. A. White & Co. A schedule was pre- 
pared, which was certainly low enough, and quite a number of the under- 
writers agreed to adhere to it. But as faras I can find out it has now 





broken down, though I could name several companies that have gone off 
these risks in consequence of its failure. There is no reason why the 
plan should not work well, as the firms I have mentioned, as well as 
others, found it hard work to obtain all of the insurance they desire. 

The new superintendent of the protective department is instituting a 
number of important reforms. One result is, that the call men of one of the 
companies have announced that they will leave, unless paid more wages. 
As no difficulty will be experienced in supplying their, places, the prob- 
ability is they will be allowed to resign. 

There is quite a little sympathy expressed here for Elijah Alliger, who 
has been a frequent visitor in Boston. Those who know him best think 
that he has been led into error, and that he is weak rather than wicked. 

Mr. T. T. Sawyer, of the agency firm of Sawyer & Blake, who is now 
traveling in Europe, writes home that he is having the best of times. 

BosTon, August 24, 1880. F. A.C. T. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


PER SIMMONS ENTERS A DISCLAIMER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE closing paragraph of what purports to be the Hartford letter in 
the July SpecraTor refers to certain gossip regarding ‘‘a job put up on 
one of the learned gentlemen in attendance from /his city at Atlanta.” 
By one of those unaccountable blunders which happen, we suppose, 
occasionally in the best printing offices, you evidently have got the letter 
of some one else mixed up with mine, as not one word of the closing 
paragraph of that letter was ever written, printed, dictated or heard of by 
me until I read it, very much to my astonishment, in THE SPECTATOR. 
Moreover, as there was no gentlemen from ¢his city present at Atlanta, 
the paragraph was evidently indited in some other city. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Fuly 28, 1880. Per SIMMONS. 


[In addition to the above explanation we would state that the para- 
graph referred to as stated by ‘‘ Per Simmons” was not part of his letter. 
It came into this office, mailed a few days after we received his regular 
letter, without comment and without signature, but being printed ona 
type-writer in a precisely similar manner with all ** Per Simmons’ ” letters, 
we hastily assumed that it was an addition made thereto, as is sometimes 
his custom, and adding an appropriate head-line, without further consid- 
eration it was set up and printed as a part of his letter, it having been 
evidently mailed us as an anonymous item from some other source to us 
unknown.—Editor THE SPECTATOR. ] 





DES MOINES DEMORALIZATION. 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE insurance agents of this city show their lack of “sand” by al- 
lowing their customers to fix the price of insurance. The latest 
case is that of a new flaxseed and oil warehouse. The proprietor’s answer 
to all, when asked about the insurance was, if they would carry it at fifty 
cents per annum, he would insure a small amount, but if rated higher he 
would not carry any, unless he could get it for that in Chicago. Accord- 
ingly and at the suggestion of the assured, a special meeting of the Board 
was called, and the risk rated at fifty cents, while it was the unanimous 
opinion of the agents, local and special, that the rate should be seventy- 
five cents. 

The same course was taken by the proprietor of the new elevator, the 
agents considered it low enough at 2% percent. The proprietor said 
he was not obliged to insure, but would take some at 114 or 13 per cent. 
The Board rate is now 13 percent. ; 

There is another dodge used here—in fact it has been in use for so 
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long it should be laid aside for something new. An agent is applied to 
for insurance on a new building that has not been rated, he agrees 
upon a rate with applicant, takes his little paper which reads thusly: 

“We the undersigned members of the Local Board of Underwriters, 
hereby agree to establish rate on——-——at 2 per cent per annum.” The 
first agent he presents this paper to refuses to sign—the rate should be 
2% per cent—the figures are then changed to 2% per cent, and the slip 
signed by all the members of the Board. He then reports to the appli- 
cant who refuses to insure at that rate. Nothing more is heard from that 
risk until the next meeting of the Board, it is then brought up by the 
agent who was to have written the risk. The applicant told him that a cer- 
tain other agent (but would not give his name) said the risk was good at 
2 per cent, and if he had been applied to it would have been rated at 
that. For this reason agent demands that the rate be reduced to 2 per 
cent as it places him ina bad light, he is a much abused man, etc. This 
plan has never failed and thus the rates are established according to the 
ideas of the assured. Outside of these plans for reducing rates, all 
is harmonious in our Board. 

Our city is doing more building this year than for some years past. 
Besides numerous dwellings and other buildings, there are now twenty 
new brick store-rooms underway, and more contemplated. The agents 
expect aharvest soon. The latest addition to the insurance fraternity of 
our city is E. J. Cooper, who hangs out his sign with the following named 
companies thereon. Manufacturers Fire and Marine, of Boston ; National 
and Tradesmens, of New York. 

Adam Howell, Secretary of the Hawkeye Insurance Company, and W. 
D. Skinner, of Ingersoll, Howell & Co., have just returned from a sight 
seeing and a pleasure trip among the Eastern cities. K. 

Des Moines, August 9, 1880. 





RE-INSURED OR NOT RE-INSURED. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


[THe following correspondence, relative to a news paragraph that was’ 


recently published in THE SPECTATOR, demonstrates that our correspondent 
was right, and that the Secretary, with the sanguineous cognomen, of the 
Petersburg Savings and Insurance Company, had little knowledge of the 
business being done by his own company, under his own nose.—EDIToOR 
THE SPECTATOR :] 


PETERSBURGH SAVINGS AND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Petersburgh, Va., August 6, 1880. 


Rochester German Insurance Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—We are receiving some information from the columns of 
THE SPECTATOR in regard to our Maryland business, of which we know 
nothing, that is, your company re-insured this company on its Maryland 
business. Will you be kind enough to let us know who signed the re-in- 
surance contract on the part of this company, and to whom was it delivered. 
Our instructions were to cancel all the policies, as we have the receipt of 
the assured for the unearned premium in every instance we had no reason 
to think our instructions had not been fully carried out. I think it more 
than probable now that you did insure the business canceled by this com- 
pany, but did not re-insure the company. We had nothing to re-insure. 
We had relieved ourselves of the risks, and, of course, need not be re-in- 
Very resp., etc., 

E, W. BuTcuer, Secretary. 


ROCHESTER GERMAN INSURANCE Co, 
Balto, Agency, August 11, 1880. 


sured. 


E. W. Butcher, Esq. 

DEAR Sir :—The home office of this company has sent me your letter 
with the request that I answer it. You know full well the insurance law 
of your State ; also, that our law is reciprocal. Now the re-insurance of 
your company’s Maryland business was effected by your Mr. Stockdell, at 
12 M., March 19, 1880; witness, O. F. Bresee, A. A. Bresee, Ed. L. 
Bresee, and Robt. H. Gernaud. Mr. Stockdell did not require a policy 
covering the whole re-insurance, as he said he had witness enough and that 
we would at once commence writing the Rochester German policies, which 
we did, I promising for my company to assume all liability on all the 





risks but five, which I canceled before 2 P.M. same day. You may call 
this what you will. Each policyholder of the Petersburg only gave up said 
policy upon receipt of the Rochester German policy. The card yousawin 
THE SPECTATOR was put there to do justice to its Baltimore letter writer, a 
friend of the Messrs. Bresee and myself, now living in another city, who had 
written in a previous letter about this re-insurance, and it was signed by 
myself and O. T. Bresee & Sons. This looks a good deal like ‘‘ tweedle 
dum and tweedle dee.” What kind of process do you call the Commercial 
Union’s assumption of your Virginia business ? 
M. WARNER HEwWEs, 





A LIGHTNING CERTIFICATE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


UNDER a Continental policy, claim was made for loss of a cow found 
dead in the field. Assured declared she was killed by lightning, but 
notice was not conveyed to the company until several months after the 
fatality. The adjuster sought information, which was kindly furnished by 
the granger who removed the hide from the defunct bovine. His certifi- 
cate, verbatim, as follows: 

NorTH JAVIA Jan 9, 1880, 

i skint Mr. Pixley’s Cow she hat all the pearience of beeing stroke by 
lightening icould not se as she sturt After she fell blotit the wurst of eny 
Cow i evver saw the cow was good Beef bload was Blacke & thick ihave 
seen severall cows stroke by lightning this one had all the pearience of 
Beaing killt by Aghting. 

Signed ———— 

It was a sad case as depicted by the fellow who s&in¢ the animal, and 
without his valuable expert testimony we would always have been in 


doubt. 
L. 


August 9, 1880. 





INSURANCE MATTERS [N KANSAS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


KANSAS seems to be a very desirable field for insurance companies, 
judging from the fact that every foreign company newly arrived in this 
country hastens to place their agencies here, while every year some organ- 
ized in other States come in here for a share of what can be made. It 
would seem from Superintendent Welch’s report that everything was 
lovely here, and all that was necessary to put a company that is losing 
money on its home business in condition to declare satisfactory dividends 
was to establish themselves among us, and this in the face of the with- 
drawal of many that a few years since were to be found in every hamlet 
in the State. There are at this time twenty special agents located within 
her bounds, each one in full cry for business, and determined to get a 
share of the enormous profits to be made from flimsily built frame towns, 
located on our prairies, where a prairie fire ever has little to check its 
course towards the centre of towns, from hay-burning, flour mills, and, (in 
Western Kansas) depressed business men. Some of these are getting 
sick. Repeated burnings in Wichita, Sterling, and other similar places, 
have caused some eager seekers after risks to see that where they get 
nothing but the risk “the play don’t pay for the candles,” 

The field men of this State are, I believe, equal to their fellows any- 
where. Benedict, of the Niagara, every agent in the State will do all he 
can for, while the hotel waiters, especially the female ones, give him the 
best the house affords. Tinkham has grown grey in the service of the 
Continental, and agents of his company rather like to hear him scold. 
Dallas never lets an opportunity to advance the interests of the Fireman’s 
Fund, and Ed. Hull’s baby, to slip by unimproved. Griffith believes in the 
Commercial Union, and is doing good work forit. Clarkson does all for 
the Connecticut that is consistent with properly holding down office 
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chairs for his agents. Wiseman is never ataloss for a story, decent or 
otherwise, to interest all who will ‘* lend him their ears,” and Dave Rorick 
has an office desk or a chromo for every man who takes a policy in the 
American Central. 

Local boards are generally in good working order throughout the State, 
and with care on the part of agents and companies there is no reason why 
the year 1880 should not be reasonably profitable for insurance companies, 
notwithstanding some pretty serious losses during the first six months. 

The Superintendent of Insurance for Kansas has at last got Part I. of his 
tenth annual report out, in which he takes just such a sensible view of 
valued policy laws as would be expected from his known good sense up- 
on insurance subjects. His views upon ‘‘ the evidence by which an insu- 
rance company is judged,” cannot fail to recommend themselves to such 
companies as make honest statements, however those who must “ make 
exhibits on a par with other companies” view them. The report, so far 
as we have it, is excellent, and no attempt appears at riding a hobby, as 
has sometimes been the case. 

LAWRENCE, uly 30, 1880. 





THE KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPEGTATOR.] 


OnE of the most serious difficulties encountered by a Life Insurance 
agent in the South is the competition that he meets with in the Mutual 
Benefit Aid Association known as “ The Knights of Honor.” Whether 
this institution is as widely spread throughout the Northern States as it is 
here, we do not know. But we understand from one of its members that 
the membership of the Association is now about 5000 in the United 
States, and, as he avers, is rapidly increasing. We understand from him 
that the cost of $2000 insurance at any age up to 45 in this concern is 
about $12 annually, or say about one-fourth of what it would be at his age 
(34) in the “ Equitable” on the ordinary life plan. Of course we under- 
stand that the same fallacious methods exist in the management of this 
concern that are so frequently referred to in your journal as lying at the 
root of the “Codperatives ;” but the order has been in existence, it is 
stated, since 1873, and so far has paid promptly every death claim. We 
should like to see an intelligent criticism of this particular order, its 
methods, its principles, and its practical workings in your journal, and 
our object in writing this note is to call your attention, and through you, 
the attention of the regular companies, to the wide-spread injury it is 
working to the cause of legitimate life insurance. AGENT. 

New ORLEANS, August 12, 1880. 

[We will be pleased to have some of our correspondents furnish us the 
facts regarding the organization referred to in the above communication, 
or to forward to us the circulars and other printed matter issued by “ The 
Knights of Honor.”—Editor THe SpecTATorR.] 





CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.]} 


I HAVE just finished examining the tables of Messrs. Gardiner & I. H. Kep- 
hart, the latter the actuary of the sickly co-operative United Brethren 
Society, of Lebanon, Pa., and your comments thereon. In February I 
forwarded to The Monitor a table constructed of 1000 persons aged thirty 
years each, and assumed that ten per cent or 100 should or would lapse their 
policies including those that died ; but I was very careful to assume that 
the ten per cent that left the society each year should be equally distributed 
among those that I assumed would enter the society, and that the 100 
that should or would enter to take the place of the 100 that retired each 
year, should each be thirty years of age. I carried the computation out in 
full to the tenth year and partially to the twentieth, and notwithstanding 
this favorable assumption (that thus far in the history of friendly or 









co-operative societies or regular life insurance companies for the past 155 
years has never occurred and is not likely to occur) the average ages 
constantly increased until at the end of the twentieth year, the average 
ages were over forty-six, and the mortality of course was greater then than 
it would have been with 1000 persons at ages forty-six. I admit that there 
would be a limit to an increased age on the assumption of our basis for 
forming a co-operative society, but Mr. Gardiner or Kephart have not as 
yet discovered it, and will not so long as the sickly frauds they represent 
are suffered to palm themselves off as life insurance companies. Mr. 
Kephart wrote me several times about the time that The Monitor pub- 
lished the table above referred to, and desiring a copy of it extended to 
the twentieth year. In his letter I discovered the remarks of a co-opera- 
tive, notwithstanding this discovery I would have gladly sent Mr. Kephart 
a copy had I had one. In answer to his question: Does a life company’s 
average mortality increase as the age of the company progresses in years, 
I said it did slightly, but the better answer for his use would be the 
mortuary experience of the United Brethren—his own company. Further, 
I was not aware that any first-class life insurance company had ever had 
so forcible and illustration of an increase of mortality as the company pro- 
gressed in five years, in so short a time as the United Brethren had had. 
These tables were no doubt suggested by the one published in the Monitor, 
and no doubt intended to refute the truths as therein set forth, The United 
Brethren in the fourth year of its existence, as per leaflet lying before me, 
assumed that its deaths per thousand would not exceed seven, yet in 1879 
it had 252 death liens on an average of twenty per thousand, and the actuary 
of this company, the United Brethren, and probably the author of the leaf- 
let above referred to, is the astute actuary who would construct a new set 
of mortality tables, such as will prevent any members of a company enter- 
ing it after the first year from paying until after the tenth year, but long be- 
fore the tenth year on the members of the United Brethren will probably 
come to the conclusion that as an actuary they will have no use for Mr. 
Kephart, or any further use of the United Brethren as an insurance com- 
pany. A. G. PEABODY, JR. 





GOSSIP FROM DETROIT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I HARDLY know what to say. If my offering does not find its way to 
the waste basket, I shall feel complimented. I have carefully read the 
letters of other correspondents to see what subjects I ought to take up 
this hot, dull weather, but am still in the dark One is most decidedly 
eulogistic, another speaks of rate-cutting and agency balances, and still 
another of the noble Red Man. Now, how am I to take pattern from 
these? None of our Michigan men have died, or have been “ bounced” 
lately, and cases of rate-cutting, defalcation, or “uncollectable agency 
balances,” are things almost unknown in this State. As for the Indian, 
we will leave him for our western brother to look after and reform, 
While looking for items I visited the fire department headquarters, and 
looked over the chief's record of fires during the month of July. I find 
that there were fifteen alarms in all, of which three were false, five caused 
by burning chimnies or ash-boxes, and from which no damage resulted. 
The other seven were somewhat disastrous, and entailed a loss of $9,614. 
The total value of the property damaged or destroyed amounted to $26,- 
goo, and was covered by an insurance of $18,700. That is not a very bad 
showing, but still bad enough. Our firemen all complain that they have 
had nothing to do of late. That is perfectly proper, and I sincerely hope 
the city will have to support them in idleness during the balance of the 
year. 

Many of our State and general agents are either gone, or are making ar- 
rangements to start, on their usual Summer trips to the eastern watering 
places, or Lake Superior. Mr. Preston, of the Detroit Fire and Marine, 
and Mr. Fox, of the North America, returned last week ; the former from 
the East, and the latter from the North. Dr. Morse, of the Home, of New 
York, is, I understand, performing the part of the “ Lone Fisherman,” 
somewhere up in the northern woods, while Mr. B. Vemor left last Tues- 
day for a two weeks’ “ supervising trip” in the Lake Superior country, 
Strange what an amount of attention the business in that part of the State 
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requires, especially during the Summer season. Quite a ripple of excite- 
ment has been caused by the announcement of the failure of Thomas Mc- 
Graw. Mr. McGraw was a heavy wool merchant, president of the Mich- 
igan Savings Bank, and a real estate owner of prominence. Together 
with other property he owned the Mechanics’ block, one of our largest 
buildings, and worth about $175,000. He was also one of the originators 
of another fire and marine insurance company in this city, with a capital 
of halfa million. He was to have been president, I understand. The 
failure was entirely unexpected, as every one supposed he was “solid.” 
More anon. N. 





DEATHS OF PROMINENT UNDERWRITERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


[The following letter reached us too late for publication in the August 
number of THE SPECTATOR. It is not too late, however, to pay a just 
tribute to the memory of the deceased gentlemen named.—Editor THE 
SPECTATOR. | 

As an exhibit of the local business of our city, we append the detailed 
statement of premiums received as made to the County Auditor for local 
taxation for the year ending May 1, 1880, from which one can glean such 
information as will be of interest to the readers of THE SPECTATOR, 
especially in this part of the insurance vineyard. 


Agency. A mount. Agency. Amount, 
DAR TE: BAG xcccccencwccccccseee $82,352.62 | John Kenneth................... $17,278.20 
ee BO & C0... cc ccccccccsces ee Se! eee 15,648.18 
ances 50,320.36 | Chapman Johnson (Aitna, H’t’fd) 13,043.36 
TE SN cicecnwwtons cesasee ee A ee 12,915.55 
nn 46,201.58 | Chas. A. Farnham..............- 9.525.606 
See eee 44,778.71 | Geo. W. Jones.... ccc ccceecce eee 4,667.00 
2 ee eI A “eee 41443-00 
pA 94,490:70 | G. Dodds & Co... .ncccncsencese 1,584-33 
re GAOT PND. T. TOP cask vcwccecscsccons 1,529.3! 
Lawrence & Vance.............-- 23,450.63 





It will be observed that the Royal leads the van with the handsome sum of 
$40,080, city business, while in the State its receipts amount to $116,802.52, 
being the second largest ; the Phoenix, of Hartford, leading with the fol- 
lowing $123,835.61. The Home, of New York, stands third, $105,282.03 , 
tna, 88,446.53; Continental, $70,384; Insurance Company of North 
America, $68,397. This is a very gratifying showing, and is very credit- 
able to the several managers in these departments to whose energy and 
untiring zeal is the success of the companies indebted for the enviable 
positions occupied. 

The advance in rates has in a measure been of benefit to mutual insur- 
ance companies, but the recent retirement of the Lycoming and Milville 
Mutual Fire materially reduces the estimate at which their policies have 
been held. Inthe recent fire of W. C. Peat & Brother on West Fifth 
street, the Pheenix Mutual, of this city, is credited with having a $5,000 
policy. 

The death of Augustus Lawrence, a well-known underwriter of our city, 
and ofthe firm of Lawrence & Vance, which took place at his residence, 
Lawrence Station, on the line of the Little Miami Railroad, on Wednes- 
day the 7th of this month, after an illness of short duration, has cast a 
gloom upon a large circle of friends outside of his immediate relatives, 
who are not few in number, Mr, Lawrence was a man of the strictest 
business principles, straightforward and upright in all his dealings, uni- 
versally respected, conscientious and kind in every relation of life. His 
loss will be felt both in business circles and in society. It must measur- 
ably assuage the sorrow of his afflicted family to know that he leaves to 
them the memory of a life well spent. 


* All our ambitions Death defeats 
But one, and ¢4a? it crowns,” 


The following resolutions were passed by our local board upon the 
occasion of his death, the members attending his funeral in a body: 


Mr. Hartwell, Chairman of Committee on Resolutions, in regard to the 
death of our Vice-president, Augustus Lawrence, submitted the following 
report, which was unanimously approved, and the Secretary directed to 
furnish the family and the press with a copy of the same, viz. : 

Whereas, The Fire underwriters of Cincinnati have been called together 
in consequence of the death of their fellow-member and esteemed Vice- 
president, Augustus Lawrence, who has been identified with the under- 
writers’ fraternity for the past twenty years, The committee to whom the 





subject was referred herewith present this report, with the following reso. 
lutions : 

The deceased, Augustus Lawrence, being a man singularly modest in 
his bearing, his personality was never intruded upon the world, and he 
was, therefore, best and most favorably known to those who were most in- 
timately associated with him in business and private life. All those who 
were thus privileged with an intimate acquaintance with the deceased, 
will count it a pleasure to cherish his memory as the recollection of one 
whose life was, in every way, to be commended. By the integrity of his 
life, his high sense of all that constitutes true honor, and the amiability of 
character he ever manifested toward all with whom he was brought in 
contact, whether in business, private or home life, he constantly lived be- 
fore the world an exemplification of that which he really was, a true Chris. 
tian gentleman. We unhesitatingly, and without any mental reservation, 
pronounce his iife-example which he has left, a worthy model for all; his 
was a successful life in the highest meaning of the term. Therefore; 

Resolved, That as a member of the underwriters’ fraternity his record 
has always been that of a loyal and true man, and we have ever taken 
pleasure in thinking and speaking of him as an honor to the profession; 
we therefore personally mourn his death, and consequent departure from 
us. Also, 

Resolved, That we, asa body, attend the funeral of the deceased; that a 
copy of the proceedings of this meeting be tendered to the family, and 
that they be published in the daily papers of our city. 

Signed, Joun W. HARTWELL, 
PETER A. WHITE, 
Joun H. Law, 
RosBerT T. BONSALL, 
GEORGE MCLAUGHLIN, 
Committee. 


One of our life underwriters is also gone—Henry Hedrick. Among 
the most successful members of the life branch of the business in Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Hedrick ranked high. At a meeting of the life insurance agents of 
our city recently, nearly all of the companies being represented, the fol- 
lowing tribute of respect was paid to the memory of the deceased : 


“Our esteemed fellow-citizen and co-worker, Henry Hedrick, has been 
suddenly called, in the midst of the activities of busy life, to lay down his 
work, and rest from his labors. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, the tall, erect form and pleasant fea- 
tures of Henry Hedrick have been familiar to our citizens in street and 
office, Summer and Winter. 

He brought to the business in which he was engaged a tireless energy, 
and unswerving diligence, and was rewarded with a large measure of suc- 
cess. Persistent and indefatigable in the pursuit of his calling, he was 
yet courteous and affable, preserving ever an unruffled temper and a 
genial bearing toward all with whom he came in contact. In life he ex- 
emplified the attributes of a true Christian gentleman, and his death, 
coming to him, although at the allotted period of human existence, yet 
without premonition or note of warning, illustrated the truth of the 
aphorism so often on his own lips, ‘‘ In the midst of life we are in death.” 
As a mark of our esteem for his character and respect for his memory, 

Resolved, That in the death of Henry Hedrick we recognize the loss to 
our city of an upright citizen; to ourselves, as his business associates, a 
worthy exemplar, and to his family a kind and indulgent husband and 
father. 

Resolved, That we tender to his family, in the peculiarly trying circum- 
stances of their bereavement, our earnest and heartfelt sympathy. 


The recording of the deaths of these two members of our fraternity, car- 
ries with it a lesson, to teach us how important is it that we duly value 
the passing moments. All we can boast of is time in the present, anda 
brief homily upon Time seems not amiss. Time is the universal portion, 
subjecting every one to a charge and an amount for its use. All our tal- 
ents should be used and as they are, time is successfully employed. May 
we prove such wise employers of time, that whatever may be the passing 
anxieties of its tenure, we may realize its beneft hereafter. 


‘We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All must be earnest in a work like ours.” 


CINCINNATI, Fuly 22, 1880. Lex. 








—The well and favorably known agency of Welshans & Woods, of New 
Orleans, has been dissolved, A. A. Woods purchasing the interest cf his partner. 
The business will be continued at the old stand, No. 188 Gravier street, the com- 
panies represented being the New York Underwriters Agency; Queen, of Liver- 
pool and London; Commercial Union Assurance Company, of London; German 
American, of New York; Royal, of Liverpool; Fire Association of Philadephia; 
New England Underwriters, and the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


SOME anonymous complainant takes the National Life Insurance 
Company of the United States to task for ‘‘ freezing out,” as it is claimed, its de- 
linquent, or policy-forfeiting patrons. The complainer signs himself ‘‘ Victimized,”’ 
but fails to state the facts, or cite the case complained of. We would not notice 
the growl that ‘‘ Victimized"’ utters, were it not that the same growl might, with 
equal propriety, be uttered against all the life companies of the country. The life 
insurance contract, like all others, has, and must have conditions. Policies would 
be worthless without conditions to those who insure for actual protection. It is the 
conditions of the policies issued, in a measure, which give the companies their 
strength. Until quite recently, all life policies by their terms stipulated that the 
premium to be paid must be paid promptly on or before a given day, else the con- 
tract would be forfeited. With some companies there exists a modification of this 
condition, but the rule, as rule, obtains. The solvency of a company and the pro- 
tection of its continuing policyholders, require this generalrule. It is the contract, 
and therefore is right. The National Life has not in any instance denied any pol- 
icyholder any right possessed under its policy, but has invariably, with prompt- 
ness and cheerfulness, awarded all that could be claimed. The company have 
been governed by whatever have been the terms of the policy. To this no sensible 
person can except. None of the National Life’s policies require that a paid-up 
policy shall be asked for within thirty days before the premium comes due, nor 
has this company attempted to enforce any sale different from the conditions of the 
contract in anv case. Some people, when compelled to do as they agree, protest, 
and ‘‘ Victimized ” seems to be one of those people. 


% % * 


IT is stated that the losses on the steamer “ Narragansett” were 
adjusted at forty per cent of the insurance, but there are questions at issue between 
the owners and the marine companies: interested yet to be settled. There are a 
number of insurance companies also interested in claims against the steamboat 
company for damages to merchandise destroyed, and on account of which the com- 
panies have paid the assured. There is a form of policy in use by some shippers, 
covering the transit risks on the sound, which provides that in event of loss the 
assured shall subrogate to the insurers all their claims on account of losses thus 
incurred, but up to this date the companies have found the subrogation clauses 
a delusion and snare, chiefly useful as helping brokers place such risks, but not at 
all beneficial to the companies after aloss. Probably the ‘‘ Narragansett "’ claims 
come under this head. 


* 


A FEw of the eager aspirants for foreign agencies have returned to 
this city without wholly accomplishing their objects. Their friends assert that they 
went over the ocean for their health, but judging from the healthy appearance of 
some of the ambitious emigrants prior to their departure, we doubt if they needed 
the voyage for hygienic purposes. Thes? gentlemen found that the most powerful 
obstacle in their way, was the experience of English companies during the first six 
months of the present year, Following so closely the poor results of 1879, the 
figures presented to the New York Department were too strong to be overcome, 


% % *% 


ONE of the emigrans states that the foreign companies now here 
have passed a resolution to discourage the incoming of more companies from 
abroad. They are partly patriotic and_partly selfish in this resolution. They de- 
sire to prevent their neighbors from being deceived, and also desire to avoid fur- 
ther competition. There is nothing marvelous in this proceeding, and nobody can 
complain ; but the same gentleman adds, naively, that while they don’t wish any 
more companies to come over this way, the companies here, or nearly all of them, 
have a fixed opinion that in case other companies intend to come anyhow, they 
know just the right man to take the place of American manager. In short they 
have candidates ready-made to recommend. 


x 


THE Export Lumber Company fire provided a number of excellent 
companies with an experience, which in bitterness has not been equalled for many 
months, The cause of fire was so remote from the estimate of hazard, and so en- 
tirely irrelevant to the risks, that it is not surprising that the sain’-like president of 
a leading city company swore an oath when he heard it. 


* *% * 


Last Spring a firm of brokers who have some experience in placing 
transportation risks and adjusting losses thereon too numerous to mention, were 
competitors for a line of insurance in this vicinity upon a transportation risk. They 
lost it, but lately got even in a very remarkable way. A small loss took place, and 
by a curious coincidence the single company interested handed the case over to 
this firm to adjust. They speedily tore the claim all to pieces by raising technical 
objections and quibbles over very small pretexts. The claimant compromised 








with the company, and then was so disgusted with his old broker for not under- 
standing their business in getting up patent forms better, that he took away the 
business and gave it to the other competitors. Such disinterestedness is really 
sublime ! 

* % * 

THERE is a break in the demand for insurance in the dry goods dis- 
trict, caused probably by the fact that stocks generally have been reduced, and by 
the action of merchants in sending abroad for insurance. The latter reason has 
acted as a safety valve to the customers, and enabled them to cover many risks 
which would otherwise have been so far under-insured as to have required their 
owners to have sent goods to warehouses. The rates in this city outside of the 
dry goods district improve very slowly, and even those are easy where a reduction 
of five cents has been demanded and conceded. The feeling, however, is that 
better rates are being obtained, and there is a general disposition to advance rates 
on renewals. There are many obstinate companies as well as customers who fail 
to realize the situation, and until they do, the reform will be slow. 


“ Phy 


THE executors of a large estate hit upon a happy device for bam- 
boozling companies a short time since. Instead of insuring their buildings sepa- 
rately, and paying different rates upon each risk, they grouped all their buildings 
into one schedule, and asked bids from various companies for a three years policy. 
In this way they obtained an average rate of about a half of one per cent for the 
term, in place of annual rates ranging from forty to eighty cents on the several 
risks. But what will be thought of a company which took the line and then had to 
pay as much in several instances for re-insurances of one year as they received for 
three years from the estate. We fancy that they could only afford it because there 
were so much of it todo. Itis hardly strange the late A. T. Stewart declined to 
invest in insurance stocks. 


* *% *% 


ABOUT the coolest bit of broker impudence we have lately heard of 
is the experience of a party, who, with great difficulty, had worked up a company 
to the sticking point upon a special hazard, and then opened the subject to the 
owner. Having some question in his mind about the company, he was referred to 
a mercantile firm for information. The firm was duly called upon, and after a 
quasi endorsement of the company, told the propertyowner that the way to get 
the policy he wanted was to see a certain other broker, and the owner was so easily 
persuaded, that instead of continuing the negotiation with the original party, sent 
for his substitute, and asked him to place the business. ‘The new comer tried in 
vain to effect the desired insurance, and finding himself baulked, called on the first 
proposer of the risk, and coolly proposed that he should execute the order and 
divide commissions ! 

*% %% * 


THE small city companies are extending their agencies so generally 
through the country that it is difficult now to place out-of-town risks with anything 
like the former facility. Even the practice has been abolished of using ‘‘ pasters"’ 
setting forth that if the company has any other policy on the property insured, then 
this particular policy shall be null and void. This was done to prevent double 
lines. It is a rare occurence now-a-days that companies will listen to applications 
from points where they have established agencies. 


* % * 


BOSTON dry goods risks continue to be among the common offerings 
in this city at fifty cents per annum. Many companies are beginning to wonder 
whether that is the maximum or minimum for Boston dry goods stores. They are 
never offered more and will hardly entertain a less rate. 


ww = 


AN enterprising agent from Syracuse was in the city lately trying to 
cover a Syracuse salt works risk (frame throughout), at $1.15. In the days when 
rates bore some relation to the risk, rates on Syracuse salt boilers ranged from two 
and a-half to three per cent, but in these degenerate times some excellent com- 
panies are quoted in such risks at less than half the old rates. There is room for 
improvementin rates in Central New York. 


% % % 


THE boy’s composition which stated that “ pins had saved thousands 
of lives by boys not swallowing ‘em,"’ might be properly paraphrased to read, 
‘“‘ Flouring mills in the West have been perfect bonanzas as to the fire insurance 
companies which have never_written them.” By-the-by, that big flouring-mill fire 
in St. Louis would have been a good pill for a Miller’s Mutual. Perhaps it was. 


* % *% 


Ir is a vast difference whether it is your ox or my bull, and that’s 
the way it happened in an English office lately where one of the subordinates was 
felicitating his fellow-clerks upon the company's escape from an uncomfortable loss 
in the interior. He was proceeding to denounce the risk as horrible, and ventilate 
his own opinion upon the stupidity of the other company in taking it, when his at- 
tention was quietly called to a notice of loss under a re-insurance policy received 
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from the company he had beenassailing. First he turned red, then white, and then 
blue. When the manager called him into his private office for a few minutes he 
saw stars, and if the colors and feelings could only have been preserved he might 
have passed for a small copy of the star spangled banner. The offence of which 
this youth was guilty is one of the most despicable in the business, and yet it is a 
common one. The small minds which gloat over a neighbor's losses degrade their 
companies and the profession. 


% % * 


A CITY company lately undertook to cancel a risk by giving notice to 
the broker by telephone. The broker accepted notice and took up the supposed 
policy designated to be canceled. When it was received by the company it was 
discovered that a mistake had been made, consequently a long delay occurred in 
reaching the policy intended. While this effort was in progress a fire occured and 
made a fifty per cent loss upon the policy. The president of the company has given 
orders that no more telephonic cancellations shall be deemed in order, There 
must be written notice now. A sensible conclusion, 


* % % 


THERE was a general expression of sorrow that a man once eminent 
in the profession of fire underwriting : nd once fallen from grace, but who had 
apparently been striving to regain his lost prestige, was again in the meshes of the 
law in consequence of some trouble about a stolen bond. It is a great pity that 
misfortunes like these should engulph a man who has been honored and upheld as 
a bright and shining light by many of the best men in the business. 


* % * 


THE Royal Canadian is again accepting limited lines on first-class 
risks in this city by correspondence. 


” -, 
* * 


THERE isa good story afloat as to how a city company wiped out 
its entire profits for the first six months of the present year in a few minutes. The 
company only made about thirty dollars all told, and the story goes that the secre- 
tary, in carelessly handling some acid on the morning of July Ist, accidentally spilled 
some of it on a new carpet. The repairs cost about the sum of the net profits f.om 
January to July, and that’s the way the company began the second half of the year 
minus profits. 


se 
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* % 


THE Staffordshire has changed its name to the London and Stafford- 
shire, and continues its policy factory in Washington. It is reported as a circum- 
stance of importance in Jersey City that the company lately paid a $2000 loss 
without flinching. This is good news, and we predict that there will be many a 
call of that kind before twelve months roll around. We hope they will be re- 
sponded to promptly. 


*% * rd 


THERE are reports current that the English companies are accepting 
risks on warehouses at thirty-five cents and paying fifty and even sixty cents for 
re-insurance. Companies are mentioned with particular time, place and circum- 
stance. It is perhaps true in two or three cases, but absurd to suppose that such a 
practice is general. The demand for warehouse insurance has abated, and ina 
few weeks the companies will be soliciting it. 

x % % 


’ 


WE have received a letter from Toledo, signed “ Veritas,” in reply to 
acommunication signed ‘‘ Ward,” recently published in THE SPECTATOR. ‘ Ve- 
ritas"’ imagines that he has discovered the identity of ‘‘ Ward,”’ and thereupon 
proceeds to give him, in fropria persona, what is generally termed a ‘‘ tongue lash- 
ing.” ‘ Veritas" would be all right but for one little fact, viz.: He has taken the 
wrong pig by the ear, and wastes his energy and vigorosity on the wrong person. 
As it would be cruel to subject an innocent individual to such a tirade of vitupera- 
tion, ‘‘ Veritas’s ’’ communication is respectfully referred to the waste basket. 


THE New York Central Railroad Elevator buildings and their 
machinery, located at the foot of Sixty-first street, North River, are wholly insured 
in European companies, according to popular rumor. The railroad companies 
are aware of the difficulty of insuring the grain in this city and purposely relieve 
the market by covering the building risk abroad through agents in London. They 
are wise in this plan, and wiser still that they see the advantage of carrying insur- 
ance on the property. In Commodore Vanderbilt's day he was accustomed to 
look upon insurance as a vanity and temptation to be careless, 
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MANY persons, not of the insurance business, however, formerly had 
an idea that the late Alexander T. Stewart never insured his property, and they 
were usually surprised when informed by underwriters that he was a very heavy 
insurer. Indeed it is safe to eay that the late Mr, Stewart was altogether the 
heaviest individual insurer in this country, and that he never allowed any combus- 


















tible property to remain a single day uninsured whenever he could get insurance 
at his own price. He was always atyrant in the matter of rules and forms, and 
would ‘‘ have his own way "’ or go without policies, and his orders were that the 
value of his property and amount insured should never be communicated toa 
company, but as a premium payer he was a success. 

* i: % 


COMMERCIAL Agency reports of companies are usually not of the 
complete kind. One was received by a merchant a few weeks ago relative to a 
southwestern company, which gave it a very favorable standing of a company of 
singular weakness. It accepted the company’s own statement as evidence of its 
true status ; but the merchant took the advice of an official and wrote for particu- 
lars, when he received the following laconic response from a well-known southern 
agent: ‘‘ This company has neither cash nor credit; owes considerable sums for 
losses unpaid, and isn't worth a d .”’ The response was handed to the Com 
mercial Agency, and in a supplementary report they admitted that it was wel! 
founded. Since then the company has ceased business. 
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THE happiest agents now are those of Jersey City flooding New 
York with out-of-town policies. 
* ‘it « 


It is reported that one of the large English companies is about to 
put a knife into its American business and commit a sort of hari-kari upon the bulk 
of its risks in this country. To speak plainly, the story runs that the lines will be 
cut down one-half, and a large number ot risks heretofore accepted be added to the 
prohibited list. A few weeks’ time wil! test the truth of this story, and in the in- 
terim it can only be remarked that the fun of receiving premiums is pleasant while 
it lasts, but the fun of paying losses is soon played out. 

*& . % 


MANY merchants in the dry goods district complain that when rates 
were about one-half of the present they got large policies from every company, but 
now that they are up the companies write only half their former lines. This seem- 
ing contradiction is easily understood by underwriters, but it is an anomaly to mer- 
chants who think that when rates go down the old lines will be restored. 


PERSEVERANCE is a prerequisite to success in a broker. There isa 
large manufacturing establishment up town in this city, the scene of a former dis- 
astrous fire, in which various companies paid total losses, upon which the propri- 
etor desired new insurance. He was met with an emphatic negative upon all sides, 
and although two of the most active brokers on the street undertook to place the 
insurance, they were unsuccessful. There was no difficulty about rate, but the 
trouble was with the risk and its unpopularity. Latterly another broker took hold 
of it and persuaded first two foreign and then five city companies to accept a line, 
and since then it goes easy as peaches and cream. The real joke of the matter 
lies in this, that the broker obtained the insurance at a quarter of one per cent 
under the rate he expected to pay, and thus saved the entire commission. 


% % % 


An English company insures a Maine railroad, and among other 
items covers freight cars under a valued policy at $500, to be covered ‘‘ wherever 
they may be.”’ Fancy their surprise in receiving a loss notice from the railroad 
office in Bangor, announcing the loss of two box cars in St. Louis a few days ago. 
If this isn't floating a loss around the country, then we don't know the u e of terms, 
The company owned up to the loss, and will pay on presentation of proof. 

THERE is beginning to be a lively demand from out of town parties 
for insurances for three years on stocks, and in some cases it is granted by compa- 
nies of respec‘ability and experience. The probable reason why this demand is so 
steady is that the interior merchants anticipate that rates will advance, and desire 


to be covered for a portion of years before the increase. 


% *% 


-, 


Ir is undeniable that there is a considerable amount of blueness 
among the smaller city companies with regard to the future of the business. They 
read the returns of the last six months with mingled fear and trembling, and 
seem to find in them visible signs of the inevitable fate of many small companies. 
The spirits of the officials of the companies are below zero, and they find comfort 
only in the misfortunes of their neighbors. The outlook is uncomfortable, and if 
there should be an inroad of several foreign companies the officers of several small 
companies would go off into a galloping consumption. 


* % % 
THOMAS MuRPHY, of London, England, publisher of ‘ The Insur- 


ance Agent and Insurance Review,”’ will please accept thanks for copy of Champ- 
ness’s Insurance Dictionary, a very handsome octavo of 375 pages, second edition 
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of 1879, received at the Chicago office of THE SPECTATOR. The scope of the 
work is very comprehensive and covers every variety of subject connected with 
life, fire, and marine insurance. It is a compendium of information of exceed- 
ingly great value to the underwriter, in either branch of the business. As an 
acquisition to insurance literature, this new offering will occupy a high place, and 
will meet with a hearty welcome f om the fraternity. 


% *% *% 


THERE were many callers at the Royal office on Monday, August 
23—‘‘ accidental,”” of course—but the brothers Bedall perhaps thought different ; 
but though many be ‘‘called,”” only one is to be ‘‘chosen.”” At present writing 
there are many waiting like the, newsboys in the old Chatham—‘t Wake me up 
when Kirby dies.” 

% % *% 

THE latest manifestation of the co-operative mania, which is just 
now afflicting this country, hails from Jackson, Mich., and is called the ‘‘ Home 
Guardian, Sickness and Health Association.” A very peculiar feature of this new 
candidate for public favors is the strange announcement, ‘‘ incorporated July 2, 
1880; organized in London, England, September 13, 1828."" This Association 
virtually proposes to become an insurance company upon the oft-exploded co- 
operative plan, and in all probability will come to the end which all co-operatives 
in this country have reached. Special comment upon this Jackson enterprise is 
unneces ary—it speaks for itself. 


x % * 


A FEW days ago one of those “ perfectly safe” gasoline stoves ex- 
ploded and set a building on fire, as usual. How many times must the people be 
warned about these ‘‘ safe"’ stoves, and how long will insurance companies grant 
permits for their use ? 

% 3 *% 


THE number of fire and marine insurance companies doing business 
in Wisconsin, May 1, 1880, as shown by the Commissioner's annual report, was 
was 134. The premium receipts for 1879, taken in the State, amounted to $1,589,- 
472; the losses paid amounted to $1,037,203; the losses incurred amounted to 
$1,201,528; The surplus of receipts above losses, amounted to $387,944. The 
ycar 1880 promises to be a better year. 

* *% *% 


THE beauties of mutual insurance are very vigorously illustrated in 
the following experience in the late lamented Lycoming. A: party in Toledo, O., 
insured under policy No. 804, for $2500, issued September 18, 1875, gave at the 
time of insuring $89.50 cash, and a premium note for $1750. Recently, since the 
late unpleasantness in the Lycoming, the insured forwarded his policy to the com- 
pany for cancellation, and received substantially the following reply: ‘‘ Policy, 
No. 804, will be canceled on receipt of New York draft covering amount as fol- 
lows: Assessment, No. 38, February 20, 1880, 6 per cent, $105.00; assessment, 
No. 39, April 15, 1880, 12% per cent, $218.75; assessment No. 40, May 14, 1880, 
12% per cent, $218.70. Proportion of loss and expenses,$175.00. Total, $717 50. 
Draft to be attached to policy. Note will then be returned.” Total cost of in- 
surance $807, or about one-third the sum insured. Mutual insurance is just the 
thing; it is so economical and so satisfactory. 


ve 
S 


* 


WE hope that the attendance upon the approaching session of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, at Chicago on the 8th prox, will be 
full, and that every one who is to present a paper will be prepared. Much is ex- 
pected, ard much will undoubtedly be furnished. Let everyone attend who can. 
The Associa ion is a power and must maintain its prestige. The programme was 
announced in THE SPECTATOR last month. Itis good. Again we svy, let the 
attendance be full. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


THE Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company is known by those 
familiar with insurance matters to be a stanch and thoroughly sound institution. 
The management of the company is located at Newark, N. J., where its business 
is conducted in a manner that elicits the approbation of all patrons. By vigorous 
enterprise and by attention to the details of management, the officers have suc- 
ceeded in placing their company in an enviable position, its policies, which are 
absolutely non-forfeitable, being in constant demand by the most desirable class of 





In case of lapse, after two or more full years premiums have been paid, the full 
four per cent reserve value will be app'ied by the company, at the option of the as- 
sured, in either of two ways. First—Io the extension of the full amount of the 
insurance, for such period as the full value will pay for at the company’s published 
rates; or, Second—On surrender of the original policy within three months from 
date of lapse, to the purchase of a paid-up policy. It will appear from this that 
loss can in no way occur. If default be made in the payment of premiums after 
they have been continued for any considerable time the policy will either be con- 
tinued for a certain number of years or the person insured will be given a paid-up 
policy for a sum proportionate to his expenditure. This form of policy is every- 
where meeting with great favor. The Mutual Benefit can be recommended to 
every person wishiog life insurance, 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 


THE United States branch of this Company is a true exponent of 
the company itself, and the progressive character of that branch is indicative of the 
progress which the old Norwich Union is making wherever it has agencies estab- 
lished. During 1879 the to:al assets of the company increased from $2,786,672 
owned on December 31, 1878, to $3,292,934. The total liabilities on December 31, 
1879, amounted to $932,531, and the suiplus was $2,360,403. 

During the past six months, the United States branch, under the guidance and 
supervision of Charles P. Frame and }. Montgomery Hare, resident managers, 
has continued to do a flourishing business. On June 30, 1880, the total assets in 
the United States were repor'ed to be $626,373, and the total liabilities, $126,418, 
leaving a net surplus of $499,955. ‘To show the progress made in six months, the 
corresponding items as reported on January 1, 1880, are presented, as follows: 
total assets, $574,701 ; total liabilties, $9904; net surplus, $475,660. It is evident 
that the assets were increased $51,672 and the net surplus $24,295. The company 
during the six months took in $142,794, while it was only called upon to disburse 
$55,549 for losses sustained. The total income for the period amounted to $152,- 
o94, and the total expenditures were $106,585. 


The Milwaukee Mectanics Mutual Insurance Company. 


THE July, 1880, statement of the Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual In- 
surance Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., is one in which that excellent company can 
take just pride. The total assets amount to $711,147; surplus as to policyholders, 
$410,400; increase in assets since January, $24,480; increase in surplus, $13,385. 
The business of this company is steadily growing, and it is worthy of its patron- 
age. 


The London Guarantee and Accident Insurance Company. 


THE London Guarantee and Accident Insurance Company ot London, 
which recently established itself in Canada, with headquarters at Montreal, has for 
its Board of Directors in the Province of Quebec, A. W. Ogilvie, of the Exchange 
Bank; John S. Hall, A. Desjardins, of the Jacques Cartier Bank, and also a Mem- 
ber of Parliament; Gilbert Scott, of the Bank of Montreal; A. F. Gault, Mer- 
chant; E. T. Brooks, of Sherbrook, Member of Parliament, and Cc. R. Church, 
also a Member of Parliament. A. W. Ogilvie is chairman of the board, and 
John S. Hall is deputy chairman. The auspices under which the company be- 
gins in the province are as favorable as it would be possible to have them, and as 
the presence of a good English company of this value has been desired by many 
of the banking and business community, it is probable that great success will 
attend the movement. The Canadian directors have the adjustment of all claims, 
and their standing is in itself a sure guarantee that thoroughly honorable dea'ings 
will alone be countenanced. The chief agent for the Company for the Province, 
G. H. Patterson, acts as secretary for the board. The resident secretary and 
Manager for Can.da, A. T. McCord, of Toronto, was present at a meeting held 
for organization, and gave the fullest explanations in regard to the Company and 
its operation, which were highly satisfactory to the directors. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company. 


THE record of this company from organization, in 1851, to the pres- 
ent time has been a spotless one. Its career throughout has been prosperous, and 
it is justly an institution in which the city of its location—Pittsfield, Mass.,—takes 





nsurants. Theconditions under which policies are granted are in part, as follows: 





the greatest pride. The executive officers of the company have always been of 
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the highest integrity; Governor Briggs, the first president, whose eminence 
throughout the country is remembered by all familiar with the recent history of 
our country, being succeeded, upon death, by Thomas F. Plunkett, whose intelli- 
gent and unceasing efforts in behalf of the company have since been productive of 
great benefits. President Plunkett’s service has always been characterized by a 
s rict fidelity to the recognized principles ,of honorable business management, and 
the reputation of the company has never been other than of thebest. The financial 
condition of the company, a3 shown by the latest reports, is sound; its securities 
and other investments being strikingly noticeable on account of the evident wisdom 
made use of in their selection, The examiners of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Derartment made a searching investigation of the company’s affairs not many 
months ago, and, a though the inquiry was a critical one, not a flaw was discov- 
ered. Under the provisions of the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law the interesis 
of policyhoiders are well cared for—in case of non-payment of premium the insur- 
ance being continued until the unearned premiums are exhausted. This form of 
policy is justly popular, it being readily seen that full return is made for all money 
paid to the company assuming all risk. The Berkshire’s business is of the conser- 
vative order, its policies are written only after careful investigation, its methods are 
of the old and tried class, which hold out no delusive inducements, and its custom 
is, therefore, of a kind which every company would like, but is unable, to attain. 
The surplus of the company at the first of the year was $310,865, measured by the 
Massachusetts standard. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company. 


THE Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, has recently 
established a general agency at Chicago, and appointed Solon McElroy, gereral 
agent, an experienced and successful life underwriter. The Union Central, since 
its organization, has been doing a quiet but very successful business at home, the 
amount done comparing of late years with that transacted by the leading com- 
panies. Its position at home is, and always has been good. Its present assets 
amount to $1,497,914. Its total income for 1879 was $502,308, and the number of 
policies written 658. With thirteen years’ experience and this showing as to present 
condition, the Union Central justly !ays claim to a good share of the life insur- 
ance patronage of the country. Mr. McElroy is a skillful manager, and will push 
the business of the company vigorously in the territory under his charge. 





The Phenix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, New York. 


FEW companies in this country have had so successful a career 
as the Phenix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, N.Y. It is one of the leading 
insurance corporations doing business upon this continent. Its operations extend 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the British possessions to the Gulf. It 
has enlisted in its service about twenty-five hundred agents. _It counts its patrons 
to the number of one hundred thousand, and its annual premium receipts exceed 
one million dollars. A review of the growth of the Phenix Insurance Company to 
its present magnificent proportions, may be a matter of in‘erest to those identified 
with it as agents or policyholders. When the Phenix reached its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, on September 10, 1878, the occasion was duly celebrated, and a sketch 
of the history of the company from its organization was given. This sketch was 
entitled ‘‘ Twenty-five years of the Phenix Insurance Company,” and from which 
we take the following extracts, to wit: In the Autumn of 1852, the idea of forming 
a fire insurance company was conceived by several Brooklyn gentlemen, prom- 
inent among whom was Richard L. Crook. Many meetings were held and the 
prospects thoroughly discussed. Upon March 8, 1853, there appeared for the first 
time in the columns of the Brooklyn Eagle and Kings County Democrat, a notice 
of the intention to form a fire insurance company * * * At length the subscrip 
tions were obtained, the funds dep sited in the Shoe and Leather Bank, and under 
date of September 9g, 1853, the Comptroller of the State of New York declared the 
charter to have been made in accordance with the laws of the State. 

SECTION 1. Seth. Law, Richard L. Crook, James H. Taft, Henry Collins, 
Edwin Biers, Henry Holt, S. Baldwia Chapman, Jonathan Weeks, George W. 
Brown, Henry N. Conklin, Charles C. Betts, Edward Anthony, Jamvs S. Rock- 
well, Sam Van Beuschten, Thomas S. Drinke, John D. Lawrence, George W. 
Bergen, Stephen Crowell, David Barker, Gustay Schwab, do hereby associate and 
form an incorporated company, pursuant to the Act of the Legislature of the State 
ot New York, entitled, an act to provide for the incorporation of fire insurance 
companies, passed June 25, 1853, for the purpose of making insurance on dw elling- 
houses, stores, and all kinds of buildings, and upon household furniture, merchan- 
dise and other property, against loss or damage by fire, and the risks of inland 
navigation and transportation. 

SEc. 2. The name of the said company shall be the Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company. And this was the birth of the company. 

Among the many preliminary meetings held to organize the company, the first of 
which we have any record was held in the office of the Assessor, in the City Hall, 








Brooklyn, February 18, 1853. At that meeting were present, Stephen Crowell, 
Charles C. Betts, Richard L. Crook, Thomas 8S. Denike, S. Baldwin Chapman, 
John M. Hicks, Henry N. Conklin, Ezra Baldwin, Edwin Beers, Thomas J. 
Esterbrook, James H. Taft, and John D. Lawrence. Mr. Betts was made chair- 
man, and Thomas H. Rodman acted as secretary. On Mr. Crowell’s motion it 
was determined to name the new company, the Phenix Fire Insurance Company; 
it was also decided that the capital should be $200,000. Ata subsequent meeting 
held a week later (February 25, 1853), at the same plac2, Mr. Stephen Crowell, 
upon the motion of Mr. Crook, was unanimously elected president of the new 
company, and in July of the same year (July 28, 1853), Mr. Philander Shaw wa 
selected to fill the office of secretary. * * 

The first Board of Directors was as follows: Stephen Crowell, Charles C. Betts, 
Richard L. Crook, Thomas S. Denike, S. Baldwin Chapman, David D. Barker, 
John M. Hicks, Henry N. Conklin, Edwin Beers, Thomas J. Esterbrook, James 
H. Taft, John D. Lawrence, Thomas H. Rodman, S. Van Benschoten, Abijah 
Mann, Jr., Gustav Schwab, John Harper, Alanson Trask, Andrew V. Stout, J. 
D. Ingersoll, Jas. 5S. Rockweil, Henry Collins, Isaac H. Frothingham, Francis 
B. Stryker, Jotham Weeks, Edward Anthony, George W. Bergen, Ezra Baldwin, 
Henry Holt, George W. Brown, Jer. Johnson, Gilbert W. Bowne, Rufus R, 
Graves, Moses F. Odell, Loring Andrews, Alexis Bregg, Matt. Armstrong, Wm. 
E. Vanderventer, John W. Hoyt, Henry Bange. Of these, Messrs. Crowell, 
Betts, Hicks, Rodman, S out, Collins, Frothingham and Bergen are still Direc- 
tors (1878). 

The company began business on the toth day of September, 1853, at No. 345 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, opposite the City Hall, and on that date the first policy was 
issued to Rev. Evan M. Johnson for ‘‘ $2000 on each of his two four-story brick, 
tin roof coped dwelling-house, situa’ed on the east side of Adams street, commenc- 
ing one hundred and twenty feet south of Johnson street, Brooklyn.’ Three months 
carpenter's risk from date, for one year at the rate of thirty-five cents. A New 
York branch office was opened shortly after organization, situate on the corner of 
William and John streets, and from which the first New York policy, No. 200, was 
issued to Benjamin F. Seaver. 

At the close of the year 1853, the four months’ business of thecompany was: 
gross receipts, $23,537.62; gross expenditures $16,890.04; gross assets $206,- 
647.58. For these days, these figures would be regarded as rather small, but when 
it is remembered that when the Phenix was organized there were but few com- 
panies in the coun'ry possessed of two hundred thousand dollars in cash, the 
showing made was highly creditable. There were no large compinies in those 
days as compared with those we now have. It is only in later years that our in- 
surance companies began to loom up into the millions. The Phenix was among 
the first companies ia New York to start upon a paid-up capital basis of $200,000, 
The splendid growth of the company from 1853 to the present time will be best 
shown in the figures of the following table, to wit: 
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1860 200,000 - 143 203,278 GHEE | cecosseces cshwsseees | ectnvade 
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1870 | 1,000,000 | 1,290,010 } 1,105,082 | 1,012,361 | --.------- —_ 
1875 | 1,000,000 2,532,959 | 1,547,018 | 1,183,626 Saoniee ; 





1830* | 1,000,000 2,532,669 ; 2,267,760 | 2,530,146 29,288, 681 





* Business of 1879. 

The capital of $200,000, in 1853, has grown to $1,000,000, in 1880, or has been 
multiplied by five ; the assets, $206,648, have grown to $2,478,640, an increase of 
over ten times the figures of 1853. The disbursements to the beneficiaries of the 
company have correspondingly increased. The entire premium receipts of the 
company to 1880 amounted to the magnificent sum of $29,288,681 ; the total losses 
paid to $15,555,344; and the dividends to $2,114,000, Over fifteen and a hal 
million dollars paid to sufterers by fire, and nearly two and a quarter million 
dollars paid to stockholders, with present assets, $2,532,669 (Jan. 1, 1880), is the 
record the Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn presents to the public, and a 
splendid record it is. 

Much of the success ot the Phenix is attributable to the fact that its management 
has been continuous, uniform and conservative. Through twenty-five years of its 
career many of the original directors remained in charge of the offices of the com- 
pany, and several still continue in the service; and Mr. Stephen Crowell, the first 
president, has been continuously at the head of the company since its organiza- 
tion,--twenty-seven years president, and, by virtue of this post, is the oldest in- 
surance president in New York, and the oldest, save one, in the United States. 
The officers of the Phenix have been: Stephen Crowell, President, first elected 
February 25, 1853; Philander Shaw, Secretary, July 23, 1853, and re-elected 
annually until! April, 1875, when he was chosen vice-president, which position he 
still retains ; Edgar W. Crowell became vice-president in 1860, which office he re- 
tained until 1868, when he resigned; W. R. Crowell was elected secretary of the 
marine department in 1870, holding that office until March, 1874, when he was 
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elected Assistant Secretary, and in 1875 was promoted to the office of Secretary of 
the company, which position he held until March, 1879, when he resigned to 
assume the management, as general agent, of the marine business of the com- 
pany in the West, with headquarters in Chicago. At that date Mr. Shaw, the 
Vice-President, was chosen to fill the office of secretary also, which dual position 
he still retains. Mr Shaw has been antofficer of the company since its organization. 
In 1859 the board of directors decided to engage in inland marine, and has since 
that date done more or less in this branch of the business. 

In 1864 the capital of the company was increased to $500,000, and in 1865 was 
sill further increased to $1,000,000, and in 1866 the name of the company was 
changed to the Phenix Insurance Company, the word ‘‘Fire"’ being dropped. 

From the year 1865 to 1871, the year of the great fire in Chicago, the progress of 
the Phenix was vigorous and successful, and when the calamity of 1871 came 
it found the compaay able to withstand the shock which carried so many companies 
down. On Chicagolosses in 1871, the Phenix (which was, it is stated, the first 
company to pay), paid $434,150, and in the year following paid on its Boston losses 
$505,629. Making in these two losses alone, in thirteen months, the sum of 
$939,779. Notwithstanding this extraordinary demands, ‘‘the Phenix paid all 
just claims doliar for dollar, asked nothing from the stockholders, and paid a divi- 
dend each year,”’ which was evidence of not only ability, but pluck. From 1865, 
the business of the company developed with great rapidity, as at that date it com- 
menced to cultivate the field and to appoint agents throughout the country. At 
the time of the Chicago and Boston fires, the company was in possession of a 
large and growing business, and the record made in those two conflagrations gave 
it such increased prestige, that it sprang at once into a business far in excess of 
what had, hitherto been done. It was, therefore, deemed advisable to establich a 
Western Department in Chicago, and accordingly, in 1874, Thomas R. Burch, 
who for many years had been in the service ot the company in its New York office, 
was appointed general agent in Chicago for the entire West and Southwest, 7. ¢., 
all the territory West and South of the State of Pennsylvania. In this Depart- 
ment there are now 1300 agents operating whose annual premium returns amount 
to over $800,000. In the management of this large business, Mr. Burch has dis- 
played great tact and energy, and his six years administration has been a pro- 
nounced success. Mr. Burch’s assi tant’ is Joseph M. Rodgers, a gentleman well 
know in the West, as a prudent and accomplished underwriter. In the field a 
corps of competent special agents are employed in caring for the interests of the 
company, and in every respect the crganization of the Western Department is 
most excellent, and its record most sati-factory. 

At the Home office, the agency department of the company is under the sup-r- 
vision of J. A. Macdonald, an active and skillful underwriter of tact and experience, 
whose management of the Eastern field is eminently successful. Under the present 
management, the Phenix is rapidiy advancing in business and in popularity, and 
is takingits place as one of the most prominent and successful insurance companies 
ef the country whose record is a sufficient guaranty for honor, reliability and 
security. 

THE NEW PHENIX BUILDING, 


The site of the new Phenix Building, a sketch of which we present to 
our readers in the present number of THE SPECTATOR, is a particularly favorable 
one for the erection of a handsome structure. Being on the principal square of the 
city, fronting the City Hall Park, its architectural effects are not marred by the 
proximity of other buildings. The new building has a frontage of sixty-nine feet 
on Court street, and extends back 125 feet. It is seven stories high, including the 
Mansard roof, which is finished with a cresting rail. The height from the sidewalk 
to the top of the central tower is 125 feet. The material used in the building is 
brick, with Nova Scotia stone trimmings, and the style of architecture is the plain 
Renaissance. The building is designed exclusively for offices and artist's studios, 
and every modern appliance has been used to secure the greatest amount of com- 
fortand convenience. There are 105 rooms, all heated by steam, and two Otis 
hydraulic passenger elevators afford rapid communication with the different floors. 

A central hallway extends the whole depth of the building from front to rear, and 
a handsome stairway runs from the basement to the top story. All the rooms are 
well lighted, both those in front and rear; there are no dark rooms, and this is a 
very prominent feature in the arrangement of the building, offering special attrac- 
tions for lawyers, artists and the like. 

On the main floor there are two large well-lighted and ventilated offices, each 
24 x 100, seventeen feet to the ceiling. One of these offices is occupied by the 
Phenix, is handsomely decorated and furnished in mahogany. 

The doors, casings and trimmings of the first and second floors are of hard 
weods—cherry and mahogany, the halls tiled with white marble. 

Cost of building, about $100,000. Architect, Mr. E. L. Roberts, of New York. 





Progress of the ‘ Lloyds.” 


THE tenth semi-annual statement of the “ Lloyds” shows that its 
business has tncreased to nearly double that of the preceding six months. The 
public has been treated honorably and generously. All claims have been promptly 


sound and flourishing condition. On the occasion of the rendering of the tenth semi- 
annual statement, the underwriters representing the Lloyds passed preambles and 
resolutions thanking the managers for their prompt and faithful attention to the 
bu-iness entrusted to them. The tollowing names were subscribed to the reso'u- 
tions: D. B. Halsead, Junius Gridley, Charles Jones, George M. Olcott, Samuel 
A. Warner, William E. Price, J. T. Foster, Spencer Gregory, Thomas W. Strong. 


The Jersey City Insurance Company. 


AT the beginning of the year, it will be remembered, this company 
increased its paid-up capital $50,000, making the total amount $200,000. The offi- 
cers have since received the proper certifica e from ex-officio Insurance Commis- 
sioner Kelsey, testifying that the increase to the capital is judiciously invested, and 
that the company’s capital stock paid up now amounts to $200,000. The addition 
was deemed expedient by the directors in order to provide security for increasing 
responsibilities. The Jersey City Insurance Company, since the times have begun 
to improve, has been rapidly developing. Always conservative and cautious in its 
operations, the public has come to realize the value of its protection, and to solicit 
its patconage more than ever before. The avoidance of special, and the acceptance 
of only the sa‘er, classes of risks has contribu'ed much to the success achieved, and 
directly to the low rate of loss experienced. Whereas the premiums during ten 
years aggregated $636,644, the losses only amounted to $119,703, the ratio of losses 
to premiums being 18 per cent, or considerably less than one-half of the rate gener- 
ally experienced by the companies. While many fire insurance companies did so 
bad a business during the year 1879, that, were it practicable or possible, they 
would gladly eliminate the records for that period from their books, the Jersey City 
Insurance Company did a profitable bu-iness, as may be seen from the report of 
itsdoings. The total receipts during 1879 aggregated $48,789.92, and the expenses, 
including losses, totaled $33 400.24. A net profit of $15,389.68 was therefore real- 
ized on the operations of the year. Of this $15,389 68, $6000 were disbursed to 
stockholders in dividends, and the remainder was applied to the surplus funds, 
The policy of the management inclines toward paying moderate dividends in order 
that the surplus funds, and, consequently, the general efficiency of the company 
may be increased, which can only happen in a stock company inversely to the 
dividends declared. The company has never passed a year, though, without pay- 
ing a dividend to its steckholders, the average dividend for each year since 1857 
having been over 12 per cent. 

On July 1 of the current year the Jersey City’s assets amounted in the aggregate 
to $246,702.59, while the liabilities, except capital, was $41,096.17, leaving a net 
surplus as to policyholders of $205,606.42. The company deserves success and is 
worthy of congratulation on the good move it has taken in increasing its working 
basis. Dr. Nathaniel Foote, the President, who in a single year’s connection in 
this capacity, has already imprinted the finger marks of his underwriting and ad- 
ministrative ability on the pages of the company’s history for this period, must 
come in for a share of these congratulations. Neither should the able Secretary, 
Henry C. Pearson, be forgotten. Mr. Pearson enjoys the appreciation of the 
directors for the zealous and able manner in which he discharges the duties of his 
office and looks out for the interests of the company generally. 


The Queen Insurance Company, of Liverpool, Eng. 


Organized in 1858, the Queen Insurance Company has now been 
twenty-two years in existence. During this time its business has been constantly 
extending, its branch offices growing more and more numerous, and the volume 
of business gradually swelling. Branches were by degrees established in foreign 
lands. Its advent received a hearty and substantial welcome inthe United States 
and Canada, while the placing of agencies throughout the West Indies, the East 
Indies, Australia and the Continent of Europe resulted in immediate patronage by 
the people of those countries. Its business has so increased that the income 
received around the year 1860 or 1865 wou!d seem but a mere bagatelle when com- 
pared with the present annual results. The proportion of expenses in the 
earlier years to the amount of business achieved was naturally large, 
but as the company advanced in age and experience the officers handled 
the reins of economy with admirable skill, and the management expenses 
have been finally brought down to the lowest possible minimum consistent with 
the maintenance of efficiency. How well the onward progress of the Queen was 
continued throughout the homeward branch offices during the past year was indi- 
cated in the report for the year ending December 31, 1879, presented by the direc- 
tors to the proprietors, on May 20, of the current year. This report has already 
received mention in THE SPECTATOR, but so palpable was the progress shown 
over the preceding years’ achievements, in a period when many competitors fell be- 
hind, that, while writing of the Queen, we cannot refrain from again referring to it. 





and fully adjusted, and the statement of the finances shows the business to be ina 





The premiums of 1879, less reinsurance, were £491,942, as compared with £456,- 
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274 in the previous year, and £450,883 in 1877. The increase of income was 
attained in the face of very keen competition. The business of the life branch 
also continues to exhibit satisfactory progress. The company has the advantage 
of the reduced expenditure consequent upon the life business being conducted con- 
jointly with the fire business. Of 746 proposals received for insurance, 566 were 
accepted and policies were issued amounting to £535,470, yielding £7983 new pre- 
miums. At the close of 1879 the life fund amounted to £325,616, which sum is 
equivalent to 67.4 per cent of the entire premiums received on every policy in force. 
The surplus at the close of 1879, after providing for all liabilities amounted to 
£71,987. The directors recommended, and the recommenda ion was adopted, that 
£20,000 of this surplus should be carried to the general reserve, £20,481 be carried 
forward to next year’s accounts, and that the remainder, £31,506 be applied to the 
payment of a dividend of ten per cent, and a bonus of 7% per cent together, at 
the rate of 17% per cent for the year, free of income tax. Of this dividend £9002 
being at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, had already been paid for the halt year 
ending June 30, 1879. The assets of the company were shown to have increased 
from £934,971 owned on December 31, 1878, to £998,354, an increase of $316,915 
in one year. 

The profits accruing to the United States branch and the accumulated moneys 
held on this side of the Atlantic served in no small degree to swell the figures in the 
report presented by the directors to the proprietors, The administra‘ive ability of 
William H. Ross, the American manager, receives due appreciation at the home 
office. Mr. Ross and his subordinates have thoroughly canvassed the American 
field, and through enterprise and strategy have brought the Queen Insurance Com- 
pany under the notice of the public, until it has gained an extensive patronage, 
which yearly increases. The following comparison of the business done in the 
United States during the years 1869 and 1879 by the Queen, and the conditicn of 
the company at the close of each year, shows tor itself as to the progress in a single 
decade: 
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Annual Report of the Royal Insurance Company. 


THE annual meeting of the shareholders of the Royal Insurance 
Company was held in Liverpool on Friday, August 6. The directors submitied a 
report of the results of the operations of the company during 1879, which, judging 
from the way in which it was rec: ived and the enthusiastic manner the chairman's 
remarks were applauded, was very satisfactory to the shareholders. It was shown 
that the fire premiums for the year amounted to £779,318, and the losses to £438,- 
o52. After the deduction of agents’ commissions and all management expenses, 
the net profit from the fire department amounted to £142,140. In the life depart- 
ment new proposals were accepted for £508,393, of which £432,543 had been com 
The total income from life premiums, exclusive of re-insurance, was 
£247,194. The interest received from investments, except that on the annuity 
funds, was £94,849. The company paid for death losses £161,777; for matured 
endowments (including childrens’ endowments), £7,981; making a total of £169,- 
758. In the annuity branch the purchase money received for new annuities 
amounted to £23,821, and the interest to £7,650. Twenty annuitants died during 
the year, the annual payments to whom amounted to £866. The assets of the com- 
pany amounted on December 31, 1879, to 44,492,867. Referring to the judicious 
manner in which the funds have been inves'ed, the chairman spoke in the folluwing 
strain: ‘‘ The accumulation of funds, I think, in the period of its (the Company's) 
existence, which is about thirty-five years, has been, I might almost say, unparal- 
leled in the history of fire insurance cffices ; but the history of the Royal would not 
be complete unless I were to tell you alittle more ; and that is the present valuations 
of our securities compared with the book value. From the careful mode in which 
your directors invest the funds, the investments, I may say, have never lost in value, 
but have always increased, inasmuch as we have never had to dispose of any se- 
curity that did not bring us more than its original book value. You will see by the 
report that our investments are in British government stock, United States stock, 
and railway shares and bonds, and in the books of the company they stand at 
41,747,294, whereas the market value on the 31st of December, 1879, was £1,971,- 
482, so that the excess of the market value over the cost, on the 31st of December, 
1879, was no less than £224,088. Gentlemen, I think you will consider that is a 
very good stand by. On the 3oth of June last the value had increased a little 
more, the excess over the bock value having risen to £251,000, We have, as I 
have told you, £121,000 to the credit of our profit and loss account. We have 
large reserves, which wi!l enable us, if ever we should be called upon by any 
very serious conflagration—which, I hope will not be the case—to meet our engage- 
ments without the slightest fear whatever.” A dividend of 5s. per share from the 
life department, and of 12s. per share from the fire department was declared, 


pleted. 





making with the interest dividend declared in February of the present year, 
25s. per share for the year 1879, free of income tax. The chairman, in com. 
paring the figures of 1879 wih those of 1859 and 1869, remarked that the Royal js 
only entering upon the period of its full vigor of life. It is stil growing, and only 
growing in affluence and influence. The premiums in 1859 on the fire business 
were £228,514; in 1869 they had increased to £485,180; and in 1879 to £779,318, 
In 1859 the interest amounted to £19,274, in 1869 to £20,372, and in 1879 to £82. 
670. The reserves held at these different periods were, £190,000 in 1859; £280,- 
oco for the second period; and £1,520,000 for the last period. The life business 
in 1859 was £63,800; in 1869, £215,300; and in 1879, £247,100. The interest 
progressed from £11,394 in 1859, to £102,500 in 1879. ‘The reserves amounted in 
the first period to £233,000; in the second to £1,173,000; and in the last period to 
no less than £2,449,000. : 

From the figures given above the decided progress made by the Royal from 1859 
to 1869 is placed in the shade by the rapid business development in the latter de- 
cade, and it may be said here that no branch of the company did more towards in- 
creasing its efficacy and swelling its volume of business than the American branch, 
under the charge of E. F. Beddall, resident manager, and his efficient and ex- 
perienced assistant, Mr. Henshaw. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New York. 


THE corporate guarantee system of Fidelity insurance is now tho- 
roughly and firmly established in the United States, through the enterpris: of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New York, the pioneer ia the field of this most 
important branch of insurance. Its usefulness is now so universally acknowledged 
that the Company's fidelity bonds are uniformly accepted by the leading railroads, 
banks, steamships, telegraphs, express and insurance companies and mercantile 
firms of the United States. The company has just completed arrangements for 
insuring against dishonesty all the officia!s of a large and prominent tailroad cor- 
poration in New York city, the railroad company paying the premium for the bonds, 
The results of the Fidelity and Casualty Company's agency in Chicago, under the 
management of John Naghten & Co. prove that our Western railroads and other 
corporations are fully alive to their own interests in availing themselves of advan- 
tages which have not hitherto in such a manner been available. 
officers deserve great credit for their indefatigable exertions in satisfactorily devel- 
oping a system of so much value to our communities. 

It has been stated that the capital of the company was rather limited to transact 
an extensive business. The insurance laws of the State of New York not only 
require that the company’s capital should be intact, but that in addition, over and 
above all liabilities, it should have oa hand in cash a reserve of fifty per cent of the 
annual premiums on all risks on its books. These requirements are complied with 
to the letter. The company is a great success and has established itself as one of 
our leading institutions. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Ccmpany is constantly increasing the business of 
its accident department. It has not only transacted to a great extent the ordinary 
system of accident insurance, but has been busily engaged in introducing amongst 
the employees of railroads, rolling mills, furnaces, mires, etc. a special install- 
ment plan whereby, in consideration of a small amount of premium, a certain sum 
per week is paid the employee in case of disability by accident or to his family and 
representatives. Amongst the corporations who have taken a great interest in and 
adopted this system may be mentioned the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
Boston and Albany Railroad, New York and New England Railroad, Boston and 
Hoosac Tunnel Railroad, Reading Iron Works, Bessemir Steel Works, Susquehanna 
Coal Company and many others. The success of the company is due not only to 
its Direc ors but to the energy of its officers—Wm. M. Richards, Lyman W. Brigg: 
and John M. Craux, who have by their indomitable perseverance worked up, ina 
ccnservative manner, its business from a small beginning to its present propor- 
tions, with the prospect of a bright and splendid future before it. 


The executise 








NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Of Interest to Stockholders. 


A DECISION of considerable importance has been rendered by Vice- 
Chancellor Van Vleet, of New Jersey. In December, 1879, John McGregor, 
Henry S. Little and Joseph Coult, stockholders of the Home Insurance Company, 
of Newark, made application to the vice-chancellor for an injunction to restrala 
the directors of the company from dissolving, and also for an order requiring them 
to show cause why a receiver should not be appointed. The injunction and order 
were granted, Abcut a year before the directcrs decid d to wind up the affairs of 
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the company, the stockholders to relicve the company from embarrassment, gave 
their written consent to the issuance of $50,000 worth of preferred stock, the issue 
to be made under the corporation law of the State. After the determination was 
formed to dissolve the company, the directors caused the $50,000 of preferred stock, 
principal and interest, to be paid off. The common stockholders alleged in their 
pill of complaint that this action was illegal and fraudulent, and held that the pres- 
ent stockholders could have no preference under the statutes except as to dividends, 
and that on the dissolution of the company they must stand on a par with the com- 
mon stockholders. The latter asked that a receiver be appointed and that the pre- 
ferred stockholders be required to refund the money paid to them. The vice- 
chancellor denied the application, holding that the action of the directors in paying 
the preferred stock was legal under the agreement with the stockholders. Much 
interest was felt in the decision, as the question was new, the right to issue preferred 
stock not having been enjoyed by any but manufacturing corporations prior to 
1876. 


Where We Live. 


THE late census returns show the following figures as to population. 
Those in round number are estima‘es. Those carried out precisely are official 
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In 1860 the population of the States was 31,218,021 ; in 1870, 38,155,505. 





Death of George W. Schoonmaker. 


In the death of George W. Schoonmaker, of the well-known and 
popu'ar firm of Tilyou, Schoonmaker & Co., the insurance fra‘ernity suffers a 
serious loss. The death of this gentleman occurred on the 29th of July. He was 
confined to his bed for several days, but was confident of returning health and of 
being able to resume his business duties within a short time. A final stroke of 
sickness, however, summarily ended his career. He was afflicted with aneurism of 
the heart, and a complica‘ion of other diseases said to have resulted from an attack 
of pneumonia. Mr. Schoonmzker was in the prime of life, being only 38 years 
old, and his loss will be deeply felt both in a social and business way in the office 
with which he was connected. He was a shrewd, zealous and active underwriter, 
and a man of excellent social qualities. He leaves a wife and two children, and 
a large circle of admiring, but at present, mournful friends. 


An Important Statutory Controversy. 


J. YoUNG SCAMMON vs. The Commercial Union Assurance Company. 
Opinion by McAllister, P. J., of Chicago. This was a suit by Scammon on an 
insurance policy for $5000, given January 2, 1874, and covering No. 209 Michigan 
avenue, The building was destroyed by fire on July 14, 1874, and suit was 
brought to recover the amount of the policy. The loss by the fire was said to 
exceed $30,000. The defense set up that prior to the fire Scammon’s title had been 
divested under a mortgage sale, and that, therefore, he had no cause of ac ion, as 
the policy provided that if the insured property should be sold or the title 
changed, whether by legal process or judicial decree or voluntary conveyance, 
the insurance should immediately cease. The property, with other, was covered 
by a mortgage for $220,000 to the United States Mortgage Company, dated July 
2, 1872, and running ten years. In March, 1874, Scammon failed to meet the in- 
terest, and the property was sold April 20, 1874, under the mortgage. The court 












below instructed the jury that as Scammon’s title had been divested by the mort- 
gage sale before the loss occurred, he had no right of action and the verdict 
should be for the defendant. 

Judge McAllister held that the charter of the mortgage company emanated 
from the legislature of New York, but at the time of the delivery of the mortgage 
it was not only against comity of the State of Illinois for foreign corporations to 
exercise such functions here, but was actually forbidden by statute. The mort- 
gage in question was, therefore, void from the moment it was delivered, 
Scammon’s interest was, therefore, not divested by the sale under such a void 
mortgage. 


The Beauties of Mutual Benefit Associations. 


THE United States Railway Mail Service Mutual Benefit Association, in 
the defalcation of its general secretary and treasurer, W. W. James, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is reported as having taken the accumulated wealth of the organi- 
zation, $12,000, made up of government bonds and currency, is the latest sensation 
in mutual benefit association circles. The association was organized in November, 
1874, and has grown with marked rapidity, until its membership now numbers over 
twenty-three hundred, all employed in the railway mail service. The last annual 
report shows that the association disbursed, from the date of its organization, over 
$57,000, which amount was the proceeds of thirty-five assessments, or an average of 
$12 50 per year from each membder. The alleged defaulter, who has been employed 
for years back as a railroad p st office clerk in the department at Washington, was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the association two years ago. His management 
was considered satisfactory until about six months ago, when evidences began to 
show that the claims against the association were not being promp'ly disposed of. 
Since that time several of the ‘‘ benefits" have not been paid. On June 15 last, 
James called for a double assessment of $4 from each member, which contributed 
over $9,000 to the amount of his defalcation. 


Presidents of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Board of Directors of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company have. 
just had the portraits of two of their deceased ex-presidents—Colonel Clement C. 

Biddle and Hon. Henry C. Carey—painted by S. B. Waugh, and placed in 

their Board room gallery. In this room are also hung the portraits of the late pres- 

ident, Charles N. Bancker; of the late vice-president, George Fales, and 

of a number of deceased directors. The portraits of the distinguished gentlemen 

just added are of a companion style to those already there. They are handsome as 

works of art, and have been pronounced admirable likenesses by relatives of the 
deceased. The picture of Colonel Biddle was copied from an old lithograph like- 

ness which formerly represented the venerable ex-president and directorin the gal- 
lery. The copying in oil was done by Mr. Waugh, George W. Biddle, a 
soa of Colonel Biddle, being present in the studio, and adding the benefit of his 
memory to the task of picturing the expression of his father’s face. The portrait of 
Mr. Carey is very life like. It was copied from a steel engraving ot a photograph, 

esteemed by Mr. Carey himself an excellent likeness. The pictures are encased in 
massive gilt frames, and an inscription-slab at the base bears the name and date of 
service of both the ex-officers. It states that Mr. Biddle was a director of the 
Franklin from 1829 to 1837, and president from 1829 to 1834. He died in August, 

1855, aged seventy-one years. ‘‘ Mr. Carey,” the inscription reads, ‘‘ was a director 
irom 1829 to 1837; president from 1834 to 1837. Died October, 1879, aged eighty- 
six years.” 

Both the geatlemen whose memcries have been thus honored by the corporation 
of which they were, many years ago, theofficers, were among the most distinguished 
citizens of Philadelphia. Colonel Clement Cornell Biddle was one of four gentle- 
men who devised and founded the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, and was for 
more than twenty-one years president of that institution, which still exists. In early 
life he studied law in the office of Mr. John Sergeant. During the war of 1812, and 
when Philadelphia was believed to be in danger, Colonel Biddle mustered together 
a military company, and styled it the State Fencibles (which still exists), and which, 
under his command as captain, marched to Camp DuPont, at Marcus Hook. 

Mr. Henry C. Carey, who, scarcely a year ago, died at an advanced age, is too 
well remembered to need any detailed sketch of his history. 

The officers of the Franklin Insurance Company will show the portraits of their 
distinguished ex-presidents to persons desiring to view them. 


The Lycoming Insurance Company’s Troubles. 


AT ameeting of the policyholders of the Lycoming Insurance Company, 
held on August 6, it was resolved that the company should go intoliquidation. To 
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meet heavy losses an assessment of twenty-five per cent has been leviedon members 
© thecompany. The Lycoming has been very unfortunate in its operations. The 
management has been unquestionably good, and great exertions seem to have 





been made to stem the tide of losses which has been constantly sweeping the 
surplus funds away. The following tabular exhibit of the company’s operations 
for the past five years will indicate its general history for that period: 
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After a careful inspection of the above figures the fact will be obvious that the 
Lycoming has been bravely fighting against an inevitable shrinkage of business 
during the past five years, being the direct result of low rates and excessive 
losses. Notwithstanding the most rigid efforts to reduce the management expenses, 
the losses each year brought the total expenditures on a level with and often in ex- 
ces 0 theincome. The net surplus has been suffering a constant decrease, and 
the ominous condition of affairs urges the officers to take immediate steps to 
avert recurring disaster. 

The principal officer and all directors of the company who are solicitors or attor- 
neys for the company, or agents or collectors, will be required to resign, so that 
their places may be filled by persons immediately representing the policyholders. 
Should the officers of the company reject this recommendation, the committee ap- 
pointed will be authorized by the policyholders to insti:ute legal proceedings 
against the company, to have a receiver appointed to settle up the affairs of the 
company, and take such other measures as will lead to that result. 





President Gillett’s Bereavement. 


A. S. GILLETT, president of the Girard Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, is at present visiting his relatives in the East and West, and endeavor- 
ing, by thus varying life, to recover from the prostration, which he can never for- 
get, caused by the recent death of his beloved wife. Having been quite ill himself 
at the time of the sad bereavement, the shock was hardly bearable. Mr. Gillett 
will not be able to resume business for some time. He has the sincere sympathy 
of the entire insurance fraternity, who deeply deplore the domestic trouble of so 
amiable a man and socapable an underwriter. It is not quite six years ago that 
this gentleman suffered the loss of an only daughter, Miss Mattie L. Gillett, who 
died in Philadelphia on October 28, 1874. 


Fulfilling the Contract. 


THE American Architect, of Boston, tells a good story as an illustration 
of the way in which the operations and interests of insurance companies influer-e 
building operations in certain cases is f-und in a recent occurrrence in New York. 
A large church in Harlem was burned some three months ago, the walls only 
being left standing. The property was valued at eighty-five thousand dollars, 
and insured in various companies for forty-thousand dollars, which, it was estimated, 
would not cover the loss by several thousand dollars. It happened, however, that 
the parish was known to have been dissatisfied with its church building, and more- 
over a price had been offered for the land on which it stood, so large that another 
equally eligible lot could be bought with the proceeds, a more satisfactory church 
built, and yet leave a surplus of money. The insurance companies, as one of the 
authorities alleges, knowing this, attempted a sharp trick. Instead of paying over 
the amount of the policies, they professed to be about to avail themselves of the 
option which all policies give, to rebuild the burnt structure instead of paying the 
insurance, in the hope that the parish, rather than see their inconvenient church 
rebuilt on a site which they would prefer to see vacant, would abatea portion of 
their claim. The church authorities, finding that it would cost the companies some 
sixty-five thousand dollars to rebuild, felt very naturally that their position was a 
strong one, and declined to take any less insurance than the sum they had con- 
tracted and paid for. Accordingly the companies have set about the construction, 
with all their interests, as they suppose, in favor of doing the work as cheaply as 
possible, while the church authorities look on, keeping a sharp watch to see that 
the construction of their new edifice is not so outrageously bad as to come under 
the penalties of the law. 

This interesting spectacle is further diversified by the connection with it of the 
Department of buildings. It appears that immediately after the fire the parish 
authorities, in order to present an authenticated statement of their loss to the un- 





derwriters, applied to the Department for permission to rebuild the church, using 
the walls which still stood. After inspection, this permission was refused, and it 
was ordered that a large part of the walls should be taken down. A special survey, 
made by a mason, an architect, and the Superintendent of Buildings, unanimously 
confirmed this judgment, and the walls were ordered to be torn down. After the 
insurance companies had undertaken to rebuild the structure, permission for which 
was granted on condition that the condemned walls should be taken down, another 
inspection was ordered, by a new set of deputies, who concluded that it would be 
safe to use the old walls as they stood. The point which seems to make the most 
impression on outsiders is that ‘he architect who was a member of the first survey, 
which condemned the walls, was subsequently commissioned as architect of the 
church by the insurance companies, and it certainly is a little singular to see the 
same walls which he had himself condemned in concurrence with the Department 
afterwards pronounced safe by the same Department on the application of those 
who had become his employers. Although it is to be regretted that anything should 
occur so likely to occasion unfavorable comment, we should not be too hasty in at- 
tributing bad faith to any one. After all, the ‘‘ coéfficient of safety” is a very arbi- 
trary matter, and the best of architects or inspectors might condemn a wall which 
had only four times the strength requisite to resist the strain upon it, if he supposed 
that it would be no injury to any one to have it taken down; while he might con- 
scientiously think that to be an ample margin for safety if he subsequently found 
that important interes‘s required that it should be allowed to stand. 


The National Capital Life Insurance Company, of New Haven. 


MrS. MARGARET DIMOND recently brought suit against the National 
Capital Life Insurance Company, of New Haven, in the Equity Court in Wash- 
ington for $4000, the amount of judgment she had previously obtained in New 
York for the policy on her husband's life. Her counsel filed a supplemental peti- 
tion for a receiver, and also to enjoin the officials from disposing of any of the 
assets. H. H. Finley is president of the National Capital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and since he has held the position no new business has been taken by the 
company. An a‘fidavit was also filed from L. W. Sperry, receiver appointed by 
the Probate Cour: in New Haven, Conn., to the effect that the company is hope: 
lessly insolvent. The assets in his hands are less than $5000, but he believes 
more is held by parties beyond his jurisdiction. 


A Board of Brokers. 


THE Chicago Board of Insurance Brokers, on the 11th instant organ- 
ized, electing the following officers: President, Thos. E. Fry ; Vice-President, 
Thomas Hancock ; Secretary, A. W. Howe; Treasurer, A. W. Edwards; Execu- 
tive Committee, Van Every, Jonson, Hunter, Harvey, Harris. 

A consti:u ion and by-laws were adopted, and a series of resolutions deprecating 
discredi'able practices, and pledging their best endeavors to correct the same, also 
requesting the Executive Committee to visit the agents and learn what they think 
of the organization and what they will do. 

The rebate question, which is one of the evils against which the agents rebel, 
and which should be suppressed by agen'‘s aad brokers, was not alluded to. 


Another Co-operative in Trouble. 


JOHN B. Hartke, the alleged conspirator in the insurance case of the 
Centennial Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been discharged. The Cen- 
tennial Mutual Life Insurance Company is aconcern of which comparatively little 
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has been heretofore heard. The Centennial Mutual Association commenced busi- 
ness in 1876,—two years later than the Iowa Life. 

In the second year of its existece it obtained a membership of 8,563, which, 
according to the last report, Dec. 31, 1879, ran down to 5,612, and is now much 
lower. The decline in membership 1s chiefly on account of lapses, as the Company 
has not existed long enough yet for its death-rate to be very heavy. Up to the 
beginning of this year, according to the official reports, there have been but 
ninety deaths, all told, in the Company. 

But the interesting feature of these statements is the comparison of expenses to 
benefits—7.e., death losses—for ‘‘ economy" is the great stock in trade of the assess 
ment companies. In the case of the Centennial the record stands as follows: 








No. of Deaths. Paid for Losses. Expenses. 





None. None. $41,245.92 
28 $35,350.00 99,086.16 
40 9°.524-55 57,526.90 
22 949944531 54,397-69 


go $220,818.86 $252,266.67 














Summarized: It cost the members of the Centennial $252,206.67 to perfect and 
keep in operation the machinery of their company long enough to pay ninety death 
claims of $220,818.86. All told, the members of the Centennial, in the period of 
three and a half years (about), paid into their treasury $473,085 53,—over half of 
which went to the officers, agents, and minor expenses of management. Estimat- 
ing the average membership for the three and a half years at 5,500, and the average 
benefit the friends of those dying received at $2,400, and taking the actual expenses 
from the Company's annual reports, the amount paid annually per member is 
larger than the “ o!ld-line"’ companies charge for the same amount of absolute 
insurance at an average age. 





Defunct Cooperative Life Insurance Companies, so-called. 


THE Ch’ :o 7rzbune has recently been devoting considerable space 
to exposi:.., .ue fallacy of so-called co-operative life insurance. We clip the follow- 
ing from a recent issue of that paper: 


“ Below we give a partial list of the assessment life insurance companies that 
have failed in the United States within the past five years. When the reader bears 
in mind the fact that these assessment co-operative companies are without, or be- 
yond, official control in most of the States, indeed in every State of the Union until 
within the past two or three years, he will realize the difficulty in the way of obtain- 
ing anything like a complete record of their failures. Not being subject to official 
scrutiny or control in most States, they often originate, flourish temporarily, and 
disappear without leaving a record of their existence except in the wrecked hopes 
and pocketbooks of their swindled victims. It is no exaggeration to say that five 
hundred of these have failed in the United States during the past five years. In 
the States where the Insurance Commissioners exercises official supervision and 
control over these assessment societies the same as over regular companies, it 
has been possible to ascertain tolerably accurately the number now in existence, or 
that have failed. But in Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, and other Western States, 
where they are run regardless of the law, it is impossible to tell. The following list 
contains the names of 126 defunct assessment companies, many of which were 
honestly managed, but failed through the inherent weakness of a system which 
ignores the most vital principles of the science of life insurance ; others were hon- 
estly conducted at the start, but degenerated into downright swindles, and others 
still were organized frauds from the beginning, gotten up to swindle the ignorant 
and unsuspecting. As stated, the list is incomplete, and we will regard it as a favor 
if the readers of this will send us the names of other defunct cooperative-assessment 
concerns for future publication. As it stands, however, it is a sufficient warning 
that the evil has grown so great that legislative action looking to its control is a 
matter of the most vital necessity : 


Protection Life Insurance Company, Chicago. 

People’s Widows’ Society, Chicago. 

Board of Trade Insurance Association, Chicago. 
National Life Insurance Company, Chicago. 

The Commercial League, Chicago. 

Sailors’ Mutual Reli-f Society, Chicago. 

The Mutual Guarantee Association, New York. 
Mariners’ Mutual Aid Society, New York. 

Laborers’ Burial Fund Society, New York. 

Arbeiter Relief Association, New York. 

Mystic Rite of Porthos Aid Society, New York. 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Association, New York. 
Helping-Hand Relief Society, New York. 

New York Mutual Benefit Association, New York. 

Ben Franklin Mutual Protective Association, New York. 
St. Patrick's Temperance Relief Sodality, New York. 
Widows’ Friend Insurance Society, New York. 

St. Crispins’ Mutual Insurance Band, New York. 
German Laborers’ Relief Society, New York. 
Manhattan Special Relief Association, New York. 
Mutual Relief Association of the Independent Order of Mutual Aid, Cincinnati. 
Mercantile Mutual Relief Association, Cincinnati. 
Mutual Relief Association, Cincinnati. 

Centennial Mutual Reliet Association, Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati Mutual Life Association, Cincinnati. 
Commercial Men's Aid Association, Philadelphia. 
Keystone Aid & Relief Association, Philadelphia. 

Hock Age Mutual Beneficial Association, Philadelphia. 
William Penn Mutual Aid Fund, Philadelphia. 





Quaker City Ready Relief Society, Philadelphia. 

Mutual Protection Association, Philadelphia. 

Mutual Protection Company, Philadelphia. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Employés Benevolent League, Pittsburgh. 
Independent Workmen's Protective Union, Pittsburgh. 
Brooklyn Laborers’ Life Association, Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Independent Aid Society, Brooklyn. 
Citizens’ Board cf Mutual Relief, Brooklyn. 

l)rivers’ Mutual Benevolent Club, Brooklyn. 

Seamen's Mutual Aid Association, Brooklyn. 

Massachusetts Citizens’ Protective Association, Boston. 
Young Men's Relief Fund, Louisville, K 

True Workers’ Relief and Aid Society, Jersey City. 
Western Mutual Life Association, Springfield, O. 

National Protection Association, Zanesviile, O. 

Mutual Contribution Aid Association, New Orleans. 
Odd-Fellows’ Protection Alliance, Mansfield, O. 

Equitable Aid Fraternity, Williamsburg, N. Y. 

State Mutual Aid Society, Portland, Me. 

Ohio Life and Benefit Association, Norwalk, O. 

Mutual Life (nsurance Company, Van Wert, O. 

Delaware Relief Association, Wilmington, Del. 

Tubal Cain Mutual Workers, Allegheny, Pa. 

Putnam Relief Association, Ottawa, O. 

United Order of Husbandmen, Davenport, Ia. 

Mechanics’ Relief and Beneficial Association, Napoleon, O. 
Empire Mutual Insurance Society, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Band of Unity Relief League, Memphis, Tenn. 

Miners’ & Laborers’ Mutual Benefit Association, North Lawrence, O. 
St. Patrick's Temperance and Mutual Relief Association, East Liverpool, O. 
Union Mutual Relief Association, Richwood, O. 

Granite State Mutual Aid Society, Concord, N. H. 

State Council of the Order of North American Mechanics, Youngstown, O. 
Security Trust and Insurance Society, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Massillon Laborers’ Beneficial Association, Massillon, O. 
Odd-Fellows’ Mutual Aid Society, Bellefontaine, O. 
Columbus Mutual Relief Association, Columbus, O. 
Fidelity Aid and Insurance Society, Denver, Col. 

Central Ohio Mutual Relief Association, North Lewisburg, O. 
Mechanics’ Loan & Insurance Company, Providence, R. I. 
German Benevolent Association, Akron, O. 

American Agricultural Relief on Detroit, Mich. 
Buckeye Mutual Aid Association, Danville, O. 

Superior Relief Association, Marquette, Mich. 
Massachusetts Banded Engineers’ Society, Boston. 
Evargelical Relief Fund, Boston. 

Bay State Mutual Aid Association, Boston. 

Laborers’ Life Union, Baltimore. 

Merchants’ Board of Independent Relief, Baltimore. 
Printers’ Endowment Fund, Baltimore. 

Mutual Benefit and Assurance Association, Cleveland. 

Der Deutscher Bund, Cleveland. 

Canal Men's Home Association, Buffalo. 

Sailors’ Band of Brotherhood, Buffalo. 

Protection League, St. Louis. 

Mutual Workers’ Relief Society, St. Louis. 

Equitable Aid Association, Richmond, Va. 

Mutual Aid Association, Richmond, Va. 

California Mutual Benefit and Aid Association, San Francisco. 
French Mutual Insurance and Protective Society, San Francisco. 
Pacific Laborers’s Aid Association, San Francisco. 
Franklin Mutual Life Association, York, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Mutual Relief Association, York, Pa. 

Soldiers’ and Citizens’ Benefit Association, Toledo, O. 
Ohio Mutual Benefit Association, Toledo, O 

German Laborers’ Benevolent Society, Toledo, O. 

Miami Mutual Benefit Association, Troy, O 

Troy Mutual Benefit Association. Troy, O. 

Chenango County Farmers’ Aid Society, Oxford, N. Y. 
Miners’ Benevolent Aid Society, Scranton, Pa. 

Weavers’ Hand in Hand Soci-ty, Lawrence, Mass. 

People’s Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Nevada Mutual Aid Associa ion, Virginia City, Nev. 
Wasbington Mutual Aid Association, Mount Vernon, O. 
Ohio Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, Lima, O. 
Mutual Relief Society, Lima, O. 

Equitable Mutual Relief Association, Ashtabula, O. 
Knights of Labor and Mutual Relief, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Equitable Life Association, Painsville, O. 

Order of Labor and Relief Society, Kansas City, Mo. 
Farmers’ Protective Relief Club, lowa City, Ia. 

Columbia Mutual Aid Society, Shelby, O. 

National Workingmen’s Relief Society, Erie, Pa. 

True Brethren's Aid Society, Savannah, Ga. : 

Central Ohio Mutual Relief Association, New Lexington, O. 
Sons of Toil Benevolent Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mechanics’ Beneficial Union, New Haven, Conn. 

The Londonville Mutual Relief Association, Londonville, O. 
Farmers’ Relief Association, Cardington, O. 

New Jersey Board of Harmony, Paterson, N. J. 

Mutual Aid and Relief Association, Galveston, Tex. 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Relief Society, La Crosse, Wis. 
Minster Mutual Relief Association, Minster, O. 

Citizens’ Mutual Protective Relief Ass»ciation, Gallipolis, O. 
Clermont Mutual Protective Association, Batavia, O. 





The Globe, of Paris, Retires. 
THIS company ceased business early in August, on the petition of some 
of its shareholders who were opposed to the action of the directors in extending 
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the business to foreign countries. The company began business in 1875 with a 
capital of 9,000,000 francs wholly subscribed, and 2,250,000 francs paid up, equal to 
$450,000, which was afterwards increased to about $600,000, On the day that pro- 
ceedings for liquidation were begun the company had nearly $60,000 cash surplus 
over and above its paid-up capital, with its unpaid capital to fall back upon. Its 
policies are regarded as entirely protected, and its foreign risks have been reinsured 
by the Continental, of Paris, 





REPORTS. 


Life Insurance in 1879. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
THE following tabular statements show the life insurance business 
accomplished in Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, during 1879, by 
the companies authorized to do business in those States. The figures were com- 
piled from the official insurance reports of the respective States : 


Massachusetts Companies, 








| 
Policies| Amount 


NamE oF ComPaNy. Issued. | Insurea. 





| 

Berkshire 189 | 

i PO. cicnnpccceces 138 | 
assachusetts Mutual 164 
New England Mutual 187 
State Mutual 127 


$293,200 
232,885 
319,108 
s671 
342,000 





Totals 805 $1,793,864 








$294,509 
32,080 
644,614 
738,370 
41,104 
74,500 
26,372 
71,178 
87,410 
12,000 
2,093,010 
632,127 
392,700 
66,191 
14317525 
433,218 
248,090 
220,334 
276,516 
35,000 
119,108 
481,104 
90,660 
41,500 
406,820 


Connecticut General. 


Equitable (New York) . 
Germania 
Hartford Life and Annuity 


Homeeopathic 
Manhattan 
Metropolitan 

Mutual (New York) --.- 
Mutual Benefit 


Northwestern Mutual 

Penn Mutual 

Phoenix Mutual 

Provident Life and Trust. ... 
Provident Savings............- 
Travelers 

Union Mutual... 

United States .. 

Vermont 





$8,875,950 
$10,669,814 











RHODE ISLAND, 





Losses 
Incurred. 


Premiums 
Received. 


| } 

| ** 

f |\Polictes| Amount 
Name oF Company. | Lssued.| Insured. 





| 
| 
| 


$16,082 
66,500 
10,112 


$41,688.00 
4,033.00 
4,691.00 


$17,018.34 | 
7,362.85 | 
2,999.82 | 
2,604.19 
57,420.55 | 
20,827.91 | 
4,746.65 
113.22 
461.96 | 
6,382.78 | 
177,886.76 | 
23,858.20 | 
2,986.90 
6,318.44 | 
17,069.33 | 
36,635.98 
3,674.32 
4579-78 
12,326.37 
358.61 | 
10,002.64 | 


Berkshire 

Charter Oak ..-. 
Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Equitable, N. Y 

DEE intsminbetehanes nase < 
Homeeopathic Mutual....-- 
Manhattan 

Massachusetts Mutual 
BE, Bes. Be cecesceesce 
Mutual Benefit .......- 
National, Vt 

New England Mutual.... 
New Yor 

Phoenix Mutual 

State Mutual 

Travelers 

Union Mutual 

United States. ......-- 
Washington 


7:790.00 
100,549.26 
235349.00 
1,424.00 
10,558.00 
22,870.00 
3,675.00 


13,945 
13.590 
19,000 

4,500 





Totals | | $1,230,407 $415,641.60 | $266,515.54 
| | 








IOWA. 








| Prem fums 
Recetved. 


Policies 
Issued. 


Amount 
Insured. 


Losses 


Name OF Company. ~ Sar 
aid, 





65 
2,392 
58 


$15,022.80 
94,944.31 
©,099.00 
None, 
53,050.00 
500.00 
4-677.95 
13,250.00 
2,589.18 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
31251.85 
54476.co 
1,300.00 
3,000.00 
37,900.00 
27,340.00 


. : = $53,568 | $27,922.45 
Centennial Mutual Life Association | 
Charter Oak 

Connecticut General . 

Connecticut Mutual.. 

Continental 

Equitable (Iowa) 

Equitable ((N. Y.).... 

Germania 


10,134.23 
8,044.92 
84,341.78 
I,2I1.14 
55,623.24 
475297-95 
3,465.58 
6,362.56 





Massachusetts Mutual - 
Mutual Benefit 

Mutual 

National (Vermout).. 


206,890 
244,325 


13,177 
1,000 
224,450 
279,986 
None. 
47,395 | 


Northwestern Mutual. ..- 
Penn Mutual ...........- 
Phoenix Mutual 
Provident Savings -.. 
State Mutual 

Travelers 

Union Central 

Union Mutual 

United States. 
Washington 





8,903.52 
2,315.64 
27,758.68 
1,893.05 
7393-32 | 
2447.92 | 
17,439-56 | 
| 
| 
| 








3,550.00 


62,320 8,873.67 





Totals $5,666,640 | $594,277-95 | $359,645.81 





MAINE, 
Maine Company. 








Policies 
Issued. 


Losses 


Paid. 


Premiums 
Received. 


Amount 


" 
NaME oF ComPANy. lasuved, 





Union Mutual 68 $90,771 $20,966.43 $10,310.00 








Etna Life 53,731.68 

Berkshire $53.73 

Brooklyn 

Charter Oak 

Connecticut Mutual 

Continental 

Equitable, New York 
ohn Hancock Mutual 

Massachusetts Mutual 

Mutual, New Y 

Mutual Benefit 

National, Vermont 

New England Mutual 

New York 

Northwestern Mutual -.- 

Pennsylvania Mutual... 

Phoenix Mutual 

Travelers tia | 


$56,027 
2,400 
70,000 
9,661 
82,907 | 
1,300 | 
535,060 | 
OOO 
25,380 | 
120,930 | 
70,660 | 
24,000 | 
32,249 
107,635 
38,900 
12,000 
26,461 
42,196 
8,585 
13,705 


$40,231.00 
421.25 | 
2,894.55 
6,288.72 
88,427.36 
2,312.03 | 
44,713.31 
4,403.62 
19,647.90 | 
61,715.32 
39,212.87 | 
2,789.85 | 
491385-30 | 
31,613.00 
59135-14 
2,298.50 
15,408.58 
14,611.73 
370.66 
1,146.55 


12,644.00 
65,159.00 

5,300.00 
12,870.00 

6,200.00 
24,000.00 
36,800.00 








United States .. 





| $2,377,427 | $453,993.67 | $361,333.96 








Fire, Inland-Marine and Life Insurance in Canada During 1879. 


SUPERINTENDENT of Insurance Cherriman has issued his report, 
showing the operations of the insurance companies in the Dominion during 1879, and 
their standing on January 1, 1880, There seems to have been no improvement made 
in the business during the period of time which the report covers. With regard to 
the fire business, the year presents an unfavorable contrast in its results compared 
with those of the previous year, having been characterized with an increased volume 
ot transactions, conducted at a slightly less rate of expense, but at a lower rate of 
premium, and with a largely increased amount of losses. Especially was this the 
case with the American companies, whose losses, compared with premium receipts, 
were disastrously high. No great conflagration occurred, and the losses were, for 
the most part, comparatively small amounts individually. The lowering of the 
the rate of premium is the ground of much complaint among the companies, but 
still the excessive competition continues, to the loss of all parties concerned. With 
regard to life insurance, the records of 1879 continue to exhibit the effects of the 
commercial depression, the new insurances having again decreased largely, and 
although the amounts surrendered and lapsed were much less, indicating greater 
stability among policyholders, the total amount of policies in force were considet- 
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ably decreased over preceding years; for this, however, the failure of the Globe 
Mutual is responsible, as the amount in the other companies exhibits an increase. 

Of the twenty-eight companies which held licenses for the transaction of fire or 
inland marine insurance at the end of the year 1878, all the licenses were renewed 
on March 31, 1879, with the exception of the Ottawa Agricultural, which re-insured 
its risks in the Agricultural, of Watertown, and retired from business on April 1, 
1879. No new companies were licensed during the year. Of the twenty-seven 
companies transacting fire business in Canada for 1879, ten were Canadian, thir- 
teen British, and four American. 

Inland marine insurance was transacted by three Canadian and one American 
company, in addition to fire insurance, and by two Canadian companies engaged 
exclusively in marine insurance. Ocean insurance was also done by five of these 
Canadian companies and by one of the American. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 


The premiums received during the year for fire insurance in Canada by all com- 
panies amounted to $3,227,488, being a decrease, as compared with 1878, of $140,- 
942; the losses incurred amounted to $2,215,105, being an increase of $542,090, 
and the amount paid during the year for losses was $2,145,198, being an increase 
of $322,524; the amount paid for losses being 66.47 per cent of that received for 
premiums, the corresponding rate for 1878 having been 54.11 per cent. 

The distribution of the payments and receipts among the companies was as fol- 
lows: 








Rate of Losses 
Paid for | Received for \paid per centof| The same 
Losses. Premiums. Premiums Jor 1878. 
received. 





Canadian companies $687,353 $1,102,822 62.33 71.27 
British ps 152755540 1,899,154 67.16 44-14 
American 182,305 225,512 80.84 53-89 











$2,145,198 $3,227,488 66.47 | 54.11 











The following table exhibits the results for the eleven years (1869-1879) of fire 
insurance in Canada: 








| 


Premiums 
Received. 





$1,785,539 $1,027,720 57.56 
1,916,779 1,624,837 84.77 
2,321,716 1,549:199 66.73 
2,628,710 1,909,975 72.66 
2,968,416 1,682,184 56.67 
31522,303 1,026,159 54-68 
315945764 2,563,531" 71.31 
3,708 ,006 2,867,295 77-33 
35764,005 8,490,919 225.58 
3,368,430 1,822,674 54-41 
5,227,488 2,145,198 66.47 


$32,806,156 | $27,609,691 84.16 











Canadian Companies $12,254,872 $9,187,295 74,97 
British 4 17,789,052 16,092,653 90.45 
American + 2,762,232 2,329,743 84.34 


$32,806,156 $27,609,691 84.16 

















INLAND MARINE AND OCEAN INSURANCE, 


For inland marine insurance the premiums received were $162,915, and the 
losses paid $78,352. For ocean insurance the premiums received were $377,410 
and the losses paid were $383,670, while the amount of losses incurred was $443, - 
622. The Ocean business was therefore very unprofitable, so far as the six report- 
ing companies are concerned ; the greater part of this business is, however, done 
by companies which do not report to the Dominion Department, but the experience 
of all has been of the same character for this period, the Winter of 1878-9, having 
been exceptionally disastrous. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


The business of life insurance in Canada was transacted during 1879 by twenty- 
three active companies, namely: seven Canadian, eleven British, and five 
American. In addition to which there were seven British and six American com- 
panies not taking new insurances, but still transacting business connected with 
their old policies. Only one new company was licensed during the year—the 
Ontario Mutual—which had been in operation for some years in Ontario, under a 
charter granted by the Legislature of that province, and entered as a Dominion 
company in January, 1880, with 1709 policies, insuring $1,885,311. One company 
also failed during the year—the Globe Mutual, of New York—having been placed 
in the hands of a receiver in New York in May, 1879. The Canadian policies of 
this company were, at the date of its last statement, 584 in number, insuring an 
amount of $1,132,251. 

The total net amount of insurance in force at the close of the statements was 





$86,273,702, being an apparent increase during the year of $1,277,200; but taking 
into account the amount in force of the Ontario Mutual, which was not included in 
the returns of 1878, there has been an actual decrease of $608,111. This, howevers 
is accounted for by the lapsing of the policies of the insolvent Globe Mutual 
($2,132,251), leaving an increase among the other companies of $524,140, whereas 
in 1878 the returns showed a decrease during that year of $666,424. In Canadian 
companies the amount in force for 1879 was $33,246,543, and allowing for the 
Ontario Mutual, this is an increase of $2,704,676, the corresponding increase in 
1878 having been $1,786,332. In British companies the amount for 1879 was 
$19,410,829, being a decrease as compared with 1878, $912,269, while in the pre- 
vious year there had been shown an increase of $998,871. In American companies 
the amount in force for 1879 was $33,616,330, being a decrease of $2,400,518, of 
which the insolvency of the Globe Mutual accounts for $1,132,251, and the six 
withdrawing companies, which do not effect new insurances, account for $1,163,044 
(out of an amount of $13,211,179 which they had in force in 1878), while the five 
still active companies show only a small decrease of $105,223. 

The total amount of new insurance effected by all companies was $11,354,224, 
being a decrease, compared with 1878, of $815,531. Leaving out the Ontario 
Mutual, which appears for the first time in this return, this would indicate a de- 
crease tor all the remaining companies of $1,305,531, being only a little less than 
the corresponding decrease in 1878. In Canadian companies the amount effected 
in 1879 was $6,112,706, which is an apparent increase for the year of $604,150; and, 
leaving out the Ontario Mutual, there is an increase for the remaining companies 
of $114,150 as contras‘ed with the decrease in 1878 of $216,092. In British com- 
panies the amount effected in 1879 was $1,877,918, being a decrease of $911,283, 
whereas in 1878 there was an increase of $646,499. In American companies the 
amount effected in 1879 was $3,363,600, being a decrease of $508,398, the corres- 
ponding decrease in 1878 having been $1,795,319. The five active companies, 
however, have improved their business, showing an increase of $222,652, as 
against a decrease among the same companies in the previous year of $62,178. So 
that while the Canadian companies and the active American companies have 
recovered from the depression of their business in the previous year, the British 
companies have largely fallen oft, and, on the whole, the new assurances of 1879 
have been nearly as much below those of 1878 as those of 1878 were below those of the 
previous year. The annexed table will enable the progress of the business to be traced 
from 1869 to 1879, and it may be noted, that this year, for the first time, the 
business done by Canadian companies exceeds that done by the British and 
American companies combined, 


AMOUNTS OF INSURANCES EFFECTED DURING THE RESPECTIVE YEARS 


1869-1879. 








Canadian British American 
Companies. Companies. Companies. 





$1,156,855 $2,627,392 $9,069,885 $12,854,132 
1,584,456 1,657,493" 8,952,747 12,194,696 
2,023,944 2,212,107 8,486,575 13,322,626 
5,270,859 1,896,655 13,896,587 21,070,101 
4,608,913 2,704,338" 145740367 21,053,618 
5,259,822 2,143,080 11,705,319* 19,108,221 
5,977,601 1,689,833 8,306,824 15,074,258 
5,465,966 1,683,357 6,740,804 13,890,127 
5,724,648 2,142,702 §,607,317 13,534,667 
5,508,556 2,789,201 3,871,998 12,169,755 
6,112,706 1,877,918 31363000 11,354,224 

















The following table gives the amount of income from premiums received by all 
companies, from 1869 to 1879, inclusive: 


PREMIUM—INCOME DURING THE RESPECTIVE YEARS—1869-1879. 





| 
Canadian British American 
Companies. Companies. Companies. 








$164,910 $515,741 $557,708 $1,238,359 
203,922 531,250* 7295175 1,464,347 
291,897 572,449 990,628 1,852,974 
417,628 596,982 1,250,912 2,265,522 
511,235 594,108* 1,492,315 2,597,058 
638,854 629,808 1,575,748" «844,310 
707,250 623,296 1,551,835 2,832,387 
768,543 5975155 14437,612 2,803,410 
7705319 5771304 1,299,724 2,647,497 
827,098 586,044 1,197,535 2,610,677 
919,345 565,875 | 1,121,537 2,606,757 


$25,813,808 











$6,221,007 $6,388,072 | $13,204,729 











* Imperfect. 





—Woburn, Mass., will extend its water-works, $25,000 having been 
borrowed for the purpose. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—Seventy-seven ocean vessels, of various nationalities, are reported 
as lost during June. 

—William F. Johnson has been appointed agent of the New York 
Bowery at Lynn, Mass. 

—A new ordinance prescribing better fire limits has been passed by 
the San Francisco councilmen. 

—J. C. Hays & Son, of Indianapolis, have sold their insurance 
agency business to Drew & Bennett. 

—James H. Hill, of New London, Conn., succeeds N. D. Smith & 
Co., as agent of the Phoenix, of London. 

—C. H. Burr, of Webster, Mass., has been appointed local agent of 
the Westchester Fire Insurance Company. 

—The Imperial Fire Insurance Company, of London, found business 
in Prussia unprofitable, and has withdrawn. : 

—The Yaeger Flouring Mill at St. Louis, recently burned, was insured 
for $285,000, ninety companies being interested. 

—A. T. & M. Roraback, of Canaan, Conn., have received the agency 
of the Home Insurance Company, of New York. 

—The Lafayette Fire Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, have ap- 
pointed Etting Brothers agents for Philadelphia. 

—The Agricultural, of Watertown, announces its intention to in- 
crease the amount of its capital stock to $300,000. 

—J. C. Burt has been made general agent for Ohio of the Charter 
Oak Life Insurance Company, with office at Cincinnati. 

—H. C. Butler, of West Meriden, Conn., has been superseded as 
agent of the Norwich Union, of London, by Wilbur H. Squire. 

—E. A. Gladwin, of Middletown, Conn., has been appointed agent 
of the First National Fire Insurance Company, of Worcester, Mass. 

—tThe insurance money paid on the life of Napoleon III is one of 
the main sources of revenue from which his widow derives her support. 

—A dividend of from thirty-five to forty per cent will soon be de- 
clared by the Receiver of the State Insurance Company, of New Jersey. 

—M. A. Black, actuary of the Australian Mutual Provident Society, 
recently crossed the continent on his return home from a visit to England. 

—American insurance companies will no longer write policies on 
gin houses of the South, and it is thought that fewer of them will now burn. 

—In California the fire premiums for eight years—1871—1878, 
amounted to $24,596,122, and the losses to $7,828,823, or practically one-third. 

—The Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company, of Paris, is forming 
a Life branch. The capital is placed at $2,000,000 and the shares will be issued 
at par. 

—The Commercial Union Insurance Company has appointed 
Thomas Underwood, of Lafayette, Md., special agent for Indiana and Southern 
Michigan. 

—The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company has recom- 
menced business in California, a result of the modification in the insurance laws 
of the State. 

—The Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Company has sold to 
the Pullman Car Company for $38,500 land which cost the company on foreclosure 
only $13,500. 

—The Hartke-Fasching alleged life insurance conspiracy case of 
Chicago came to an end before Justice Prindiville, a few days ago, when Hartke 
was discharged. 

—The Union Marine Insurance Company, of London, England, and 
the London Assurance Corporation, have decided to discontinue marine business 
in this country. 

—C. C. Foster, of Montreal, is now sole agent of the London Assur- 
ance Corporation for Canada, his former partner in the agency, R. H. Stephens, 
having withdrawn. 

—T. J. Brown, of Fowler, Ind., has received the appointment of 
special agent of the State for the Home, of New York. His head-quarters will 
be at Indianapolis. 


—The general agent of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 





ee) 


of Maine, for North Carolina, is John W. Gordon, of J. W. Gordon & Brother, of 
Wilmington, N. C. 

—The Wisconsin State agency of the Home Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, is now managed by J. C. Griffiths, who has been chosen suc. 
cessor of J. A. Hall. 

—tThe total loss by fire during the past year in Milwaukee, Wis, 
was $282,041.06; the total insurance involved was $1,357,256.00; insurance over 
loss, $1,075, 214.94. 

—It is estimated that eight thousand new houses, stores, factories, 
&c., will be erected this year in Chicago. Six thousand new buildings have 
already been put up. 

—An earnest effort is being made by the authorities of Washington, 
D. C., to obtain an appropria'ion from Congress for the purpose of improving the 
water service of the city. 

—The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Maine, has begun 
a suit in trover against Edwin A. Warfield, in the United States Court at Chicago, 
claiming $2500 damages. 

—George M. Bogue, of Chicago, has sold for the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company, 597 feet on Forty-fifth street, between Greenwood and Egan- 
dale avenues, for $21,000. 

—For the first time in many years, the People’s Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N. J., was obliged to omit its usual July dividend. The expense ac- 
count will be figured down. 

—E. M. Condit, of Anamosa, Ia., general agent of the Watertown 
Insurance Company, has lately, as a reward of merit, had Kansas, Missouri and 
Nevada added to his territory. 

—An English company called the Era Industrial and General Fire 
Insurance Company has been organized with a capital of $300,000. It will insure 
against fire, storm or accident. 

— We are pleased to learn that James Ross Miller, of the insurance 
firm of Miller & Drew, of Chicago, is recovering from his late very severe illness, 
He hopes soon to be on the street. 

—The San Francisco board of Fire Underwriters is of the opinion 
that the commissions paid county agents are too high, and they are trying to find 
an expedient by which to lessen them. 

—The Life Insurance Company, of Virginia, now has its home offices 
at Richmond, its removal from Peterburg having been completed. The new office- 
rooms are commodious and well furnished. 

—John C. Paige, American manager for the Metropole and the Re- 
assurances Generales of Paris, will soon move into alarge building on Kilby street, 
Boston, especially fitted up for his purposes, 

—A steam boiler insurance company doing a local business at Provi- 
dence, R.I., has not had a loss since beginning operations, in 1875, and it haseighty 
per cent of annual premiums on hand in cash. 

—The New York City Agency of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company is now held by Seldon & Turner, a firm whose energy and 
business qualifications are deserving of reward. 

—Charles M. Peck, one of New York’s most courteous and able in- 
surance agents, is again to be found at his pleasant office, having returned from a 
trip to Europe, refreshed both in body and mind. 

—Col. G. H. Koch, Western general agent of the Hamburg-Magde- 
burg Insurance Company, will remove his office during next month to Nos. 161 
and 163 La Salle street, Chicago. A wise move. 

—Wister & Peterson, agents at Philadelphia for the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company and the London Assurance Corporation, have 
new and attractive offices at No. 405 Walnut street. 

—California is threatened with invasion by several Swiss insurance 
companies. The State already has a great abundance of fire and marine compa- 
nies, and the Swiss underwriters had best stay at home. 

—The Canada business of the Reliance Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, of London, England, for the past two years, has been prosecuted at a loss, 
and the management has therefore decided to withdraw. 


—Eugene Barnard and Charles Sayles, comprising the firm of Bar- 
nard & Sayles, of Indianapolis, have been indicted by the grand jury for doing 
business in that State for an unlicensed insurance company. 


—“ In case of disaster do not waste precious time in meddling with 
the life-boats; they are out of order" is the sign Mark Twain would compel steam- 
boat companies to keep conspicuously posted on their vessels. 


—The officers of the Mutual Benefit Insurance Company, of Newark, 
N. J., are said to have invited the Insurance Commissioners of New Jersey, Massa- 
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chusetts and Ohio to make a thorough examination of the company’s business and 
condition, at their earliest convenience. 

—The Schroeder bill passed at the last meeting of the New York 
State Legislature has not had the effect anticipated for it, the prophesied rush of 
foreign insurance companies to the State not having occurred. 

—James I. Day, President of the Sun Mutual Insurance Company, 
of New Orleans, and P. A. Barker, general insurance agent, of the same city, 
have been spending several days in Chicago, on a pleasure trip. 

—The agents of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company in Milwaukee, 
Wis., to-day received $620 conscience money from an unknown source. The 
money was sent through the Rev. Father Lalumiere, a Catholic clergyman. 


—The call men of the Underwriters Patrol, at Boston, are now 
obliged to devote the time from 8 P. M. to6A. M. tothe service, sleeping at the 
houses. They asked for an advance in salary, but the request was refused. 

—J.S. Catanach, formerly Secretary of the Manayunk Fire Insurance 
Company, has been appointed special agent and adjuster of the Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Company, of San Francisco, for several prominent Eastern States. 


—Superintendent Relfe, of Missouri, will submit to the Legisla- 
ture at its next meeting the draft of a law which will, in his opinion, if rigorously 
enforced, prevent dealers in underground insurance from plying their vocation. 


—W. H. Graves has been appointed agent of the North American 
Insurance Company for Frankford, Pa., and vicinity, a flourishing suburb of Phila- 
delphia, in which city Mr. Graves was formerly engaged as an insurance agent. 


—Captain F. W. Little, of Pleasant Hill, Mo., special agent of the 
Lancashire Insurance Company called during the month at the Chicago office of 
THE SPECTATOR. The captain is a worker and understands his field thoroughly. 


—President J. N. Dunham, of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, has disposed of his agency business at Pittsfield, Mass., to John C. 
Parker, who will hereafter be associated with Mr. Wilson, the partner of Mr. Dun- 
ham. 

—Tom Underwood, of Lafayette, Ind., special agent for the Com- 
mercial Union Insurance Company, made an early and characteristic call at the 
Chicago office ot THE SPECTATOR last month while flying through on one of his 
trips. 

—P.F. Pescud & Son, of Raleigh, N. C., are well known in their 
locality as being capable and thoroughly responsible insurance agents, both life 
and fire. Their list of companies embraces many of the best doing business in the 
State. 

—John T. Collins, now superintendent of the New York City busi- 
ness of the Prudential Insurance Company, formerly occupying a similar position 
in Philadelphia, has been presented with a gold-headed ebony cane by his late as- 
sociates. 

—Captain E. H. Webster, of Kansas city, Mo., called during the 
month at the Chicago office of THE SPECTATOR. The captain gets his share of 
business. Kansas city, he claims, is the Chicago of the West. The city is 
booming. 

—The losses of the Fire Association, of Philadelphia, by the Milton, 
Pa., fire amounted to $27,000, all of which have been paid. H.W. Watson, of 
Williamsport, is the agent of the Fire Association for his own and several adjoin- 
ing counties. 

—Binding applications for $25,000 insurance upon property burned 
at the big fire at Hunter's Point, Long Island, were held at the time of the confla- 
gration. The policies had not been made out but the insurance has been paid 
nevertheless. 

—W. Pettigraw, late of San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
general agent at Chicago, for the New York Life Insurance Company. Mr. Petti- 
graw is an experienced life agent, and we wish him abundant success in his new 
field of labor. 

—The building of the New York Life Insurance Company, since the 
addition of the mansard roof, is one of the most imposing in the city. The new 
rooms have already been rented, and the improvement will doubtless be a profit- 
able investment. 

—The celebrated Bates Hose Company, of Denver, Col., intends to 
preserve the reputation it won at the great tournament at Chicago several years 
ago. It recently came out winner from a contest at a State tournament in remark. 
ably quick time. 

—The Germania Fire Insurance Company, of New York, now 
occupies a position of which it may well be proud. Its capital, assets and surplus 
are of proportions to attract attention, and the active clerks of the office are never 
at a loss for business. 


~The increase in the business of the Etna Life Insurance Company, 















of Hartford, at Boston, of late is to be accounted for by the perseverance and energy 
displayed by its well-known agent, Dwight Chester, who is bound to take the 
cream of the business. 

—Those of Madison, Ind., who invested so liberally a few years 
since in the State Insurance Company, of Chicago, have all received invitations 
to dance to the same tune of $260, or in other words, $1o per share has been levied 
and will have to be paid. 

—Richard S. Smith, president of the Union Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, has been invested with the Royal Swedish Order of Wasa, by King 
Oscar II, of Sweden ard Norway. Mr. Smith was the United States consul in 
Sweden many years ago. 

—~It has been shown that the so-called directors of a fraudulent Eng- 
lish surance company, which was recently pressed to the wall, consisted mostly 
of boys under twenty, who were paid a pound a month to attend meetings and sign 
the necessary documents. 

—W. G. Ferguson, general agent of the Lancashire Company, has 
removed his office from 204 La Salle to Nos. 161 and 163 La Salle street, and will 
occupy the elegant suite of rooms Nos. 14, 15 and 16. A large increase of busi- 
ness necessitated the move. 


—Minnesota is rapidly being stocked with agents of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, which recently passed the ex- 
amination of the Insurance Commissioner of that State. The Penn will make an 
active canvass for business. 

—Of the one hundred and ten co-operatives in Ohio the officers of 
only half have reported to the Insurance Commissioner, as required to do bya 
legislative enactment recently passed. The erudite managers were unable to un- 
derstand the blanks sent them. 

—The assets of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Springfield, now amount to $6,639,727, while the liabilities are nearly $700,000 
less. E. W. Bond and Avery J. Smith are president and secretary, respectively, 
of this well managed company. 

—The Northwestern National Insurance Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., in its July, 1880, statement makes a showing of net surplus over all liabilities 
of $160,444, as against $146,100 on the rst of January last. A gain ofover $16,000. 
A gain in surplus is a gain of importance. 

—H. C. Alverson, of Des Moines, Iowa, state agent of the Continental 
Insurance Company, of New York, called at the Chicago office of THE SpEcTA- 
TOR last month. It is needless to state that the Continental in Iowa is well cared 
for under the supervision of Mr. Alverson. 

—The Equitable Life Assurance Society, of New York, has depos- 
ited in Europe for the benefit of its policyholders $200,000, equally divided be- 
tween Hamburg and London. Its European policies number 452, insuring 
$1,249,534, and including in annuities $1319. 

—The losses of the recent destructive fire in the lumber yards at 
Hunter's Point, Long Island, were adjusted by a committee composed of Messrs. 
Oakley, of the Continental ; Bigelow, of the Home; Driggs, of the Williams- 
burgh city, and Alliger, of the Northern and Imperial. 

—A great number of towns of considerable size in New England 
are deficient in fire apparatus. In many of the manufacturing places good De- 
par ments are supported, but too often reliance is placed solely upon a worn-out 
Hand Engine which saw its best days twenty years ago. 

—The proceedings of the ninth annual session of the Underwriters 
Association of the South, held in the city of Atlanta, Ga., on May 26-27, 1880, have 
been printed in official pamphlet form. THE SPECTATOR has to thank the able 
secretary, H. C. Stockdell, for the copies sent to its offices. 

—The business of the Commercial Union Insurance Company in its 
Western Department, C. F. Mullins, resident secretary, is making satisfactory 
progress. The business for the first six months of this year will show an increase 
over the corresponding months of last, with greater profit. 


—The Rochester-German Insurance Company, although doing a 
limited business, is progressing very favorably, and wherever known is well re- 
ceived. During the last six months the company has gained over $6500 in net 
surplus, and its business shows up in a healthful condition. 


—A movement was made by some ot the enterprising citizens of 
Petoskey, Mich., to establish water-works, but the Methodist psalm-singers who 
make this their stamping ground predominated at the polls, and the Lord will be 
called upon to furnish protection against fire as in the past. 


—A marked improvement in the condition of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company during the first half of the present year is observable. 
The company has been moving steadily torward ever since organization, until now 
its assets amount to $554,791, and the net surplus stands at $153,62r. 


—James Yereance, United States manager of the London and Lan- 
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cashire Insurance Company, has not sailed for Europe, as has been reported by 
some untruthful prints, and he may be found any day at the branch office of that 
sterling corporation attending to his duties with characteristic energy. 


—William R. Freeman, general agent of the Norwich Union In- 
surance Company, in making a tour last month of the West, called at the Chicago 
office of THE SPECTATOR. Heis visiting all the prominent points in the West 
with the view of getting the Norwich Union into good working condition. 


—The July, 1880, statement of the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insur- 
rance Company, of St. Paul, Minn., is quite satisfactory. The assets have slightly 
increased, and the net surplus augmented by $10,140, making the book value of 
stock $144 per $100 share. This showing is upon the right side of the account. 


—A. W. Harris, Secretary of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, of Cincinnati, O., was in Chicago last month, and paid his respects to 
THE SPECTATOR. This company has recently established a general agency in 
Chicago, at No. 170 La Salle street, under the superintendency of Solon McElroy. 


—That the Hartford Fire is an able managed insurance company, 
one of the best in fact in America, is shown by the following: Assets, $3,456,021 ; 
liabilities, including capital, $2,520,622; surplus over all, $935,399. The offices of 
the company have reason to be proud of the success which has attended their efforts. 


—The Charter Oak Life Insurance Company has placed the entire 
control of its Pennsylvania interests in the hands of L. C. Burt, of No. 524 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia, to whom all remittances will be made, except in cases 
where there are authorized local agents or repositories for the collection of pre- 
miums. 

—The assets of the Homestead Bank and Life Insurance Company, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., consisting of a desk, a safe and a chair or two, have been sold 
out by the sheriff. The policyholders were also sold, badly so. The Insurance 
Commissioner of the State gave the company in his report for 1879 a net surplus of 
$153,c00. 

—There are twenty-eight life insurance companies doing business in 
Illinois, as appears from the auditor's last report. The number of policies issued in 
1879, was 4774, covering $10,085,301 insurance. The premiums received amounted 
to $2,256,859, and the losses to $1,187,563, showing an average loss of fifty-two 
per cent. 

—J, E. Pulsford, manager of the New York office of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe'Insurance Company, who sailed for Europe in july last, 
is still abroad, jenjoying the delights of continental travei. The able assistant man- 
ager, William H. Eaton, preserves a watchful care of affairs during his superior’s 
absence. 

—Broughton & Babcock, the well-known insurance agents of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., began business in 1862 with one company. They now represent 
more than twenty companies, with assets aggregating nearly two hundred millions 
of dollars, and it would not be out of the way to say that they have business enough 
for all or them. 


—The London Fire Brigade will cost the insurance companies for 
its support this year the sum of $110,000. The assessment is made on the business 
done in 1878, as shown in the certified returns of the various companies in the form 
prescribed by the board. The assessment is levied at the rate of $35 per million 
on policies written. 


—The Denver, South Park and Pacific Railroad, of Colorado, fur- 
nishes medical attendance to its employes in case of sickness or injury, pays half 
the usual wages, and in the event of death donates $1000 to the heirs of the deceased. 
The condition of this agreement is that the employes contract not to act with any 
brotherhood or trades union. 


—THE SPECTATOR has received the report of J. B, Cherriman, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of the Dominion of Canada, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1879. As will be seen from the extracts and comments published in our 
department of Reports, the results of the business done in 1879 were not especially 
favorable, either among the life or fire companies. 


—George P. Treadway & Co., of Chicago, general agents of the 
United Firemens Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, are making progress in 
establishing agencies. Special agent J. F. Marshall recently completed a thirty 
days trip for the United Firemens during which he visited forty-six points, and 
planted forty-two agencies, This seems to be quick work. 


—T. C. Parsons, general agent, of Cleveland, O., for the Clinton In- 
surance Company, of New York, the Merchants and the People’s Insurance 
Companies, of Newark, N. J., reports business for the central departments of 
these companies good. Mr. Parsons is an old field man and a zealous worker, 
and we are pleased to learn of the successful work he is doing. 


—Major R. P. Bolling, Secretary of the Home Insurance Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., and who is also engaged in the Jocal business, representing 
among other companies the North British and Mercantile, called during the past 
month at the Chicago office of THE SPECTATOR. He reports business in Memphis 
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as good and resuming its old time briskness and volume. There has been no 
yellow fever this year, owing probably to the improved drainage. Under proper 
attention, Memphis is bound to grow. 


—It is thought by those cognizant of affairs that the assessment of 
five per cent on five year policies, and ten per centon the ten year policies, that has 
been levied by the Milville Mutual Insurance Company, will prove sufficient to 
meet the amount of its iimpairment and all losses, as well as return premiums, 
which are being paid in cash as fast as policies are presented. 


—Burlington, Ia., has a “co-operative” to be proud of. It is called 
the Centennial Mutual Life Insurance Association, and its record reads, “Ex. 
penses, $252,266; death claims paid, $220,818.""_ It recently tried to convict some- 
body of conspiracy and fraud, but the judges threw the case out of court. ‘ Insyr. 
ance at cost’ doesn’t appear to be the motto of the Centennial. 


” 


—During the past month the North British and Mercantile In- 
surance Company appointed E. R. Wilson, agent at Kokomo, Ind., and trans- 
ferred its agency at Warsaw, Ind., to John D. Widaman, and at Mishawaka, Ind,, 
to W. H. Dawley. The North British and Mercantile proposes having live 
agents or none, and believes it has found them in these new appointees. 


—An enterprising citizen of Montreal is being sued by the North 
British and Mercantile and Royal Insurance Companies to recover on money paid 
on pelicies insuring his property. He took out a policy to the full extent in each 
of the companies, representing to the agents of each that he was uninsured. He 
will shortly be tried for obtaining money by misrepresentation and fraud. 


—Citizens of the great Commonwealth, of Massachusetts, it would 
appear from the report of its Insurance Department, prefer to insure their lives in 
companies of other States rather than in their own companies. The Mutual, of 
New York; Union Mutual, of Maine; New York Life, Connecticut Mutual, 
Equitable and Mutual Benefit, all issued more policies in Massachusetts than did 
any home company. 


—The entire South is said to be ina more prosperous condition than 
ever before. There is more wealth now than there was before the war, and it is 
more evenly distributed. Especially have the farmers done well the past few years, 
they being freer from debt than at any time within the past filty years. The papers 
of the South say that they are tired of hearing it said that the Southern people are 
poor and little better than paupers. 


—Rogers Porter, of Chicago, of the German American Insurance 
Company, was married with imposing ceremonies on August 26, to Miss Millie 
Long, at Lewistown, Pa. Miss Long is a young lady of rare culture and attain- 
ments, and we congratulate Mr. Porter upon his good fortune, and bespeak for the 
alliance the blessings of Heaven and the joys of earth, and in the language of poor 
old Rip, ‘‘ may you live long and prosper.” 


—Edward Brown, of the firm of Brown, Craig & Co., general 
agents for the Pacific coast of the Phenix, of Brooklyn ; Star, of New York; Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, and Faneuil Hall, of Boston, has 
sailed for Victoria, B. C., where he goes to establish the Phenix, of Brooklyn. 
This excellent company has complied with the deposit laws of Canada, and is 
therefore entitled to a hearing in British Columbia. 


—Witkowsky & Affeld, general agents of the Hamburg-Bremen In- 
surance Company, are doing a safe and moderate business for this company in the 
territory under their charge. They believe in going ‘‘slow but sure” in these 
times, and they find their conservative policy productive of good results. The 
company, under their management, is doing a profitable business in the West, 
which is more than can be said of every company in the field. 


— An ordinance has been introduced in the City Council of Chicago, 
which has been referred to the committee on fire and water, to require telegraph 
and telephone wires to be placed under ground. The Fire Department finds these 
wires a serious obstacle in getting at burning buildings in front of which, or upon 
which, wires run, Fire Marshal Swenie has ordered his men, whenever necessary, 
to cut all wires intertering with their progress in combating fires. 


—The Fitchburg Railroad Company, of Massachusetts, has been 
held liable in the Supreme court for damage done a building by reason of its em- 
ployees running a train of cars over a line of hose, a stream of water from which 
was being directed against the building, which was on fire but in no danger of 
destruction, as the firemen had the flames under control. By reason of the action 
of the railroad’s train men the fire caused the burning of the building. 


—George F. Grant, of San Francisco, special agent of the German- 
American Insurance Company, of New York, has returned from a trip to Oregon, 
having completed negotiations for the entrance of the company into that State. 
Fifty thousand dollars were deposited, and Bachman Brothers, of Portland, were 
made State agents. This firm is also local agents for the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, of which Mr. Grant is also special agent. 


—The erudite editor of one of our local insurance journals says that 
three members of a Rochester hose company have invented a contrivance which, 
on the striking of the gong, opens the doors of the house, lights the gas and stops 
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the clock, showing what time the alarm sounded. Noah was, perhaps, not the man 
who first laid claim to this invention, but it was somebody who lived many years 
ago. Enterprising fire companies have long had their houses fitted up in this 
manner. 

—The Insurance Superintendent of Ohio has refused admittance to 
the Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Company, which applied for a license to 
do business in that State under the provisions of the Hollingsworth law, the refusal 
being based on the ground that the company is not an assessment company within 
the meaning of the statute. The officers appear to have struck an unhappy medium, 
being now neither one thing nor the other, neither a purely legitimate life insurance 
company nor a co-dperatfve. 


—Certain agents and brokers in Chicago are procuring and placing 
the policies of companies not authorized to do business in this State upon Chicago 
property. In other words, they are doing an underground business in companies 
that cannot enter the State. Every company complying with the laws of the State 
is taxed for the privilege of doing business in the State, and every agent for such 
company must be licensed. Justice to regularly authorized companies and agents 
demands that this underground business be stopped. 


—The record of the American Insurance Company, of Chicago, in 
the West and especially in Illinois, is certainly a very flattering one. In volume of 
business in the aggregate in the States of Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
lowa and Ohio, for the years 1877-'78 and '79, the American ranked among the few 
which took over half a million dollars annual premiums during each of those years, 
and in the State of Illinois it has led the business in volume of receipts. This 
speaks well for the character of the American. 


—During the first half of this year 87 companies, out of 160, report- 
ing tothe New York Insurance Department, paid out more money than they re- 
ceived. The old Clinton Fire, of New York, is one of the 73 that did just the 
reverse and has, moreover, increased its re-insurance reserve to $77,877, besides 
paying the usual semi-annual dividend of five per cent. The Western Depart- 
ment, at Chicago, in charge of Messrs. E. E. Ryan & Co., with that veteran Spe- 
cial, L. Coon, in the field, experience no difficulty in enlisting the best agents in 
the cause of the Clinton. 

—A,. B. Gatewood, for many years connected with the Cincinnati 
general agency of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, as 
adjuster and special agent, has allied himself with the Insurance Adjustment Com- 
pany, the principal office of which is at Cincinnati. Mr. Gatewood's familiarity 
with the agency work in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas has 
decided the company to do special work in the field, in addition to the regular work 
of adjustment of losses, and it offers its services to any company desirous of re- 
viewing agency business, collecting agency balances, or any agency work in the 
above territory. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
LEGAL NET VALUES. 


A POPULAR TREATISE 


On the Method of Computing the Net Value of Life Policies, and Showing 
the Nature and Proper Uses of this Fund. 


BY GUSTAVUS W. SMITH, 


Formerly Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky. 











PUBLISHED BY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Price, Single Copies, 25 Cents, 


PRICE REDUCED TO $7.80. 


VALUATION TABLES 


BASED UPON THE 
“Institute of Actuaries’ Mortality Experience (Hm) Tables, at 3, 3%, 4 and 4% percent.” 
Values of Policies for all durations ; Values of Temporary Annuities for all periods ; Single 
and Annual Premiums for Temporary Assurances up to Ten Years; Tables for Valuing 
Endowment Assurances. ALSO, 








Values of Policies on the Hm (5) Table, at the same rates of interest, with other useful tables. 
By RALPH PRICE HARDY, 
Actuary to the London and Provincial Law Assurance Society, and one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Institute of Actuaries, 


(2 Having several copies of this well-known work on hand, we have reduced the price 
from $10.00 to $7.50. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pus tisuers, 
No. 16 Dey Street, New York. No. 15 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





FIRE SURVEYS: 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN ESTIMATING 
THE RISK OF BUILDING. 
By E. M. Suaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. 
An invaluable work for Fire Underwriters. Price per single copy, 50 cents; per 100, $35 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
New York and Chicago. 


AGENCY WANTS. 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 
able men, who can and will personally secure applications for insurance. Address, with 
reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 

















GENTS WHO CONTROL INSURANCE UPON 
first-class private residences and farm property should avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Agricultural Insurance Company, New York. It is the oldest, largest and most 
popular Company of this kind. A. H. DARROW, General Agent, 
Western Department, 544 W. Madison st., Chicago. 





O FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 

We possess unsurpassed facilities for placing large lines on ordinary risks and special 

hazards, at favorable rates, in our best City and Agency Companies, and will make liberal 

arrang as to ¢ issions with prompt-paying and square-dealing Agents who may 
control surplus lines. Ref ged. Address 

WEED & KENNEDY, 165 Broadway, N. Y, 





es exch 








O INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS. 
Liberal arrangements as to Commissions will be made with responsible Agents and 
Brokers controlling surplus lines of Fire Insurance, All orders will receive prompt attention 
References given and required. Address, 
ESTABLISHED 1869. HENRY E, NITCHIE, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 





STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK having de- 
cided upon a thorough re-organiza- 
tion of its agencies, desires to secure 
a State Agent for each of the following 
States: Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska and Col- 
orado. Very liberal contracts will be 
given by THE HOME to the right men. 


For Information address, 
E. H. KELLOGG, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 





O LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company is prepared to largely increase its active 
agency force, and efficient men will find it to their interest to apply to the Union Central, 
Its interest receipts during 1879 exceeded all death claims, matured endowments, taxes and, 
commissions paid to agents, The life rate endowment plan a specialty. Policies incontes- 
table and non-forfeitable without surrender. The insurance laws of Ohio are the most 


stringent of any in the Union for the protection of policy-holders. 
N. W. HARRIS, 
Secretary, Cincinnati, O, 


Address, stating past record and references, 
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PROMINENT AGENTS. 








N’ ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Agents wanted in Indiana. Thos. H. Spann, General Agent, Indianapolis 
Indiana. 


LFRED A. PECK, 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Representing: Providence Washington, Menden, Manufacturers, and Mercantile, 





ILYOU, SCHOONMAKER & CO., INSURANCE 
Agents, No. 71 Liberty Street, New York. Representing: Fire Association of 
Philadelphia ; Shawmut Insurance Company, Boston; Faneuil Hall Insurance Company 
Boston ; Atlantic Insurance Company, of Providence. : 





ISHER BROTHERS, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Office, 146 La Salle Street, Chicago. er Fue Ins. Co., of New York; Farragut 


Fire Ins. Co., New York; Park Fire Ins. Co., of N. Y. 
FRED P. FISHER. FRANCIS P. FISHER, 





HOMAS S. CHARD, GENERAL AGENT, COR, 
of Lake and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Ill. Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., of California 





of Boston ; Newark Fire, and Armenia, of Pittsburgh, 


OWLER & CODY, INSURANCE AGENTS AND 


Adjusters. Bradford, McKean ounty, Pa. 


M. MOORE & CO., GENERAL 


Agents, No. 134 La Salle Street, cor. Madison, Chicago, III. 





INSURANCE 





OUIS C. OBORN & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 


Oborn & Clement, 162 Broadway, Fire Insurance Brokers. Country risks a specialty. 





EORGE W. HALL, YANKTON, DAKOTA, (DEW- 


Prompt attention given to special work 


ey’s Block), General Insurance Agent. 
Cor- 


and adjustment of losses in Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and the Territories. 
respondence by wire and mail promptly attended to. Best of references given. 





PIERCE, INSURANCE BROKER, 147 LA SALLE 


e Street, Chicago. Risks placed in any part ofthe United States. Correspondence 


with agents solicited, 





NO. R. TRIPLETT’S INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 
118 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





HOMAS & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 142 


La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing Firemans Fund, of California, and National 
Fire, of Baltimore. 


W. BARRETT, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 120 

e La Salle Street, Chicago. Continental Ins. Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins. Co., New- 

ark ; Virginia Fire and Marine Ins. Co.; Newark Fire Ins. Co., Newark. Representing Five 
Million Dollars. 





AW BROTHERS’ INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 59 
West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





EO. W. MONTGOMERY, INSURANCE, S. E. COR. 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. American Ins. Co., Newark ; Fireman's 
Ins. Co., Newark ; Underwriters Association, New York. 


| D. HAMMOND, AGENT BRITISH AMERICA 

e ASSURANCE CO., of Toronto, Canada; Union Insurance Co., of Philadelphia ; 
Hekla Insurance Co., of Madison, Wis. Office, southeast corner of La Salle and Monroe 
Streets, Chicago. 








EORGE BAUER, GENERAL AGENT OF THE GER- 

MANIA Life Insurance Co. of New York, for Kentucky, Indiana, and Hamilton 

County, Ohio. Office, Rooms 14 and 15, Johnston's Building, Cincinnati. Good, active 
agents, speaking the English and German languages, wanted. Redorenses required, 





W. CALDWELL, 206 LA SALLE STREET, 
e Chicago, Managei Western Department Peoples Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., and New Hampshire Insurance Company, Manchester, N. H. 





H. B. Parmer. Cuas. B. Rocxwoor. 


B. PALMER & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 


78 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Prompt and careful attention given to 
the adjustment of fire losses in Indiana, 





IGELOW, COIT & PECK, FIRE INSURANCE 


Agency, No. 150 Broadway, New York. 





AKLEY B. PELLET, NO. 145 LA SALLE STREET, 
Chicago. Hudson Ins, Co., Jersey City, N. J., organized 1842. New York Central 
Ins. Co., Union Springs, N. Y. 





HITON & TREDICK, INSURANCE. NO. 165 
Raeiom, New York; No. 136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Insurance 


eected in any locality. 
OHN M. SPANN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, WILL 


adjust losses in Indiana. Refer to L. & L. & G., or Continental Ins. Cos. 








ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 





NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agents, 150 Broadway, N. Y. Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents, 
E. C. ANDERSON. 3£0. A. STANTON, 





DOLPH LOEB, INSURANCE AGENT, No. 210 
La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing North German Insurance Company, of 
Hamburg ; Northern of New York. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
LEAVELAND & CO., REPRESENT COMMERCIAL 
Union, Norwich Union, Girard Fire, of Philadelphia, Citizens, of Missouri, Star of 
New York, and Lloyd’s Plate Glass. 





T. H. Rippte. W. A. HamILton, J. Irvine Rippteg, 
J. Irvine Ripp tg, Special Agent Phenix, of Brooklyn, for Ind. and Ky. 
IDDLE, HAMILTON & CO., INSURANCE, REAL 
Estat, Loan and Collection Agents. Over $100,000,000 of Capital represented, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Beach Block, Southeast corner Sixth and Main Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 





NSURANCE AGENCY OF GEO. P. TREADWAY & 


CO., Office, No. 123 La Salle Street, Chicago. Lycoming Insurance Co. of Muncy, Pa.; 
New York and Boston Insurance Co. of New York; Firemans Insurance Co. of Dayton, 0, 
Geo. P. TrEapway. Sam’L T. Cockey, 


EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers, No. 21 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) 
General Agents Central Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada, 


RUBB, PAXTON & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agents and Adjusters, 29 and 31 Circle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Established 1869, 
Premiums received, $342,000 5 Losses Paid, $71,000. Special and prompt attention given to 
the adjustment of fire losses in the Western States. Best of reference given. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Orders by telegraph promptly attended to. Large lines placed. 


INSURANCE AGENTS. 











TRAIGHT & LYMAN, 


No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





TEMPLE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENT. 


5 ¥ J. 
e Office: 31, 33 & 35 Pine Street, N. Y. 





W. G. McCORMICK. 
G, McCORMICK & CO, INSURANCE, 


e No. 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


J. A. MILLER, 





M, CAMPBELL, INSURANCE AGENT AND AD. 


iuster of Losses. Office: 1 Court Street, Toronto. 





[EsTABLISHED 1857.] 


NO. F. DEATRICK & SON, FIRE INSURANCE 


Agents, Southeast corner of Clinton and Third Streets, Defiance,O. Home, Under- 
writers Agency, Continental and Niagara, of New York; A®tna, Hartford, Phcenix, Con- 
necticut and National, of Hartford ; Insurance Company of North America, Fire Association 
and Franklin,of Philadelphia; Springfield, of .Mass; Liverpool and London and Globe, 
Royal, North British, Mercantile, Commercial Union and London Assurance. 








iinet AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 
187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ACCIDENT, STEAM BOILER, PLATE GLASS AND FIDELITY INSURANCE 





Policies issued against accidents, causing bodily injury, or loss of life, guaranteeing from 
$3.00 to $50.00 per week for temporary incapacity from accidental injury, on the payment 0 
the principal sum insured (from $500 to $10,000) if the injury causes death. 

Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding positions of pecuniary trust anc 
responsibility, thus securing a Corporate Guaranty in lieu of a personal bund where secur 
ity is required for the faithful performance of the duties of employees in all positions of trust 





WM. M. RICHARDS, President. LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President 
JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary. 





$100,000 Deposited with the Ins. Dept. of the State of New York 





